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The Pope’s Easter message 

Catholics the world over who had been anxiously 
praying for the Sovereign Pontiff during his recent 
serious illness were heartened when he appeared on 
the balcony of St. Peter’s on Easter Sunday to make 
a short address to the vast crowd gathered in St. 
Peter’s Square. Though the 77-year-old Pius XII was 
by no means fully recovered yet, he read his brief 
exhortation “to the City and the World” in a firm 
and clear voice. While he made no direct allusion 
to the latest shifts of the currents of world politics, 
he was plainly speaking in the context of today’s 
strains and stresses. He urged the faithful to “spread 
everywhere the life-giving waters you have drawn 
from Christ as the source,” and to direct them “into 
the world of today, which still continues, sick and 
enfeebled, on the deadly paths of hatred.” The Pope 
warned against the discouragement that may come 
from “prolonged continuation of the same struggles 
and repetition of the same trials,” and said that “the 
danger of today is the weariness that afflicts the 
good.” These are timely words. For the rulers of the 
Communist world are proving themselves indefatig- 
able in the pursuit of their evil ends. There is indeed 
a danger that their present tactic of easing somewhat 
their pressure on the free world may tempt us to 
succumb to a natural weariness and relax our efforts 
to defend and strengthen the free nations. The Pope 
is not deceived by such tactics. He offered his sym- 
pathy to the “priests and laity who, near and far off, 
are suffering for Christ without as yet seeing any signs 
of genuine change appear.” Until the Communists 
abandon their attempt to banish God from human life, 
there can be no genuine change in them. 


Caution at Panmunjom 

Despite the low number of sick and wounded PW’s 
the Reds announced they would repatriate last April 8, 
the UN armistice negotiators grudgingly prepared 
to accept the enemy’s prisoner count. Of the 11,559 
UN captives they had listed, the Reds estimated that 
600, including only 150 “non-Koreans,” would come 
under the terms of the proposed agreement for imme- 
diate repatriation. As Rear Admiral John C. Daniel, 
senior UN negotiator at Panmunjom, protested, the 
600 seemed an incredibly small number when com- 
pared to the 5,800 out of 132,000 captives in the UN 
stockades we were ready to send home. (Percentage- 
wise, the two figures are about equal, if the Reds have 
only 11,559 UN prisoners. The 150 “non-Koreans,” 
however, are too few even on this basis). Unfortun- 
ately, the UN is still dependent on the good faith of 
the enemy for an accurate account of his captives. 
Members of the International Red Cross have had 
free access to UN prisoner camps to check the lists, 
but the Communists have refused similar privileges 
within their own camps. Under the circumstances, 
the Communist announcement that they have only 
150 sick or wounded American and other foreign 
UN troops must be viewed with suspicion. Despite 
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this irritating development in the renewed truce talks, 
other signs are more promising. The Reds have not 
carried over the interminable bickering which charac- 
terized the fruitless months of negotiation at Panmun- 
jom. They agreed to the principle of voluntary re- 
patriation of the sick and wounded on a pro tem 
basis. They reacted favorably to a UN program for 
the facile and rapid exchange of the captives con- 
cerned. Nevertheless, as long as the number of UN 
prisoners the Communists hold remains in doubt, 
caution must be the watchword. 


No priest chaplains to spare 

Selective Service authorities are studying the com- 
plete overhauling of their current draft procedures. 
This study, which may take a year to complete, aims 
to eliminate the inequities and uncertainties that 
have worked hardship on so many young men. So far 
as we know, its scope will not extend to the problem 
of the recruitment of military chaplains. Priests are 
offered to the armed services on a voluntary basis by 
their respective bishops or religious superiors. Many 
dioceses have been especially generous in the post- 
war years in providing some of their best men for 
the three years’ service, in spite of compelling needs 
at home. (The Catholic Church’s record is praised 
in an article, “Are The Churches Failing Our GI’s?” 
appearing in the March-April issue of the American 
Mercury.) But our wartime and postwar performance, 
however gratifying to Catholics, should not be per- 
mitted to obscure some disturbing facts. The estab- 
lished quota for Catholic chaplains in the Army and 
Air Force is far from being filled. A really serious 
situation exists in our major indoctrination and train- 
ing centers in this country. According to recent figures 
sent out from the Pentagon, of the 21 chaplains at 
Fort Knox, only 1 is a Catholic priest; of the 26 at 
Fort Benning, only 2; of the 31 at Camp Polk, only 
8; of the 22 at Fort Sill, only 2. No doubt the Korean 
battlefront has absorbed most of our priests, as it 
should. But this fact in turn reveals the critical over- 
all shortage of priests for the chaplaincies. 


The ouster of Dr. Astin 

For reasons which touch fundamental aspects of 
American life, the Astin case seems destined to be- 
come historic. On March 381, Secretary of Commerce 
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Sinclair Weeks forced the resignation of Dr. Allen 
V. Astin, director of the National Bureau of Standards. 
In justifying his summary action, Mr. Weeks alleged 
that NBS had made an unjustified adverse report 
on an additive (AD-X2) which, its manufacturer 
claimed, added life to lead batteries and otherwise 
improved their performance. The Secretary said that 
NBS had been motivated by a bias against small 
business and a pervading lust for bureaucratic 
regulation. He also intimated that NBS had a tie-up 
with the big battery companies and was acting in their 
interests. As a result of the NBS report, the Post Office 
Department was prepared to issue a fraud order 
against the additive maker, Pioneers, Inc. of California, 
which would have forced that company into bank- 
ruptcy. The order was stopped at the instance of 
Secretary Weeks. One of the grave issues raised by 
the Secretary’s action was underlined by the Federa- 
tion of American Scientists. In protesting the ouster 
of Dr. Astin, the Federation said that it raised the 
question whether science is to be independent and 
responsible or subordinated to political pressure. A 
second fundamental issue, well expressed by Alfred 
Friendly in the Washington Post for April 8, is 
whether the Government is to continue the forty-year- 
old policy of protecting the consumer from advertising 
and other frauds, or whether we are “to revert to the 
pre-Teddy Roosevelt policy of ‘let the buyer beware’.” 
Plainly, the firing of Dr. Astin demands in the public 
interest a really searching congressional probe. 


Religion under Tito 

Cincinnati's Council of Catholic Men has written 
letters to Secretary Dulles and to Ohio Senators and 
Congressmen, warning them of the harm to the 
cause of religion in Yugoslavia should our Government 
invite Tito to visit America. This commendable in- 
itiative, which could be imitated by other similar 
groups, is both timely and necessary. The eventuality 
of a visit by the Yugoslav Communist head is by no 
means excluded, as might be judged from the cautious 
answer given by our former Ambassador at Belgrade, 
George V. Allen. Asked in the question period during 
a lecture at Town Hall, New York, on April 1, whether 
Tito might come here, the diplomat retreated, as he 
put it, into his official shell. “The question has not 
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arisen,” he said cryptically. His other answers sug. 
gest that our Government would be ill-prepared to 
persuade Tito to lift the heavy hand that now lies 
upon religion under the Balkan Caesar. According to 
Mr. Allen, while this issue of “religious freedom” is 
an object of controversy in Yugoslavia, at least there 
exists “freedom of worship.” And, in addition, there 
are signs that the Government itself realizes that 
religion cannot easily be eliminated. Mr. Allen cited 
in proof of this a speech delivered on Feb. 23, by 
Edvard Kardelj, vice president of the executive coun- 
cil, before the Congress of the Socialist Alliance. On 
that occasion, Tito’s aide acknowledged that religion 
still maintained a deep hold upon the Yugoslav people. 


.... our failure in Yugoslavia 

Mr. Allen’s manner of explaining away the vicious 
antireligious policy of this Communist regime fills 
us with dismay. Once again we must complain that 
we have as yet no evidence that our Government is 
doing all in its power to effect an alleviation of the 
religious situation in Titoland. On the contrary, we 
are even given false reports. Mr. Allen surely must 
know that even the minimum “freedom of worship” 
is denied the Church. The Yugoslav Catholic bishops 
in their joint letter to the Government, dated Sept. 
25, 1952 (to be published in the May Catholic Mind), 
make the formal complaint that even what the law 
terms “freedom of religious ceremonies” is not re- 
spected. Churches are being sequestered for use as 
warehouses or museums. Some have been dynamited. 
Permission to construct new ones is refused, Religious 
processions are prohibited in many places. These 
charges, which Mr. Allen must know of, were repeated 
more recently in the protest of the Holy See of Dec. 
15. It is, moreover, disconcerting to witness our own 
former representative at Belgrade, who we thought 
spent a fair amount of his time striving for an amelio- 
ration of the condition of religion in Yugoslavia, now 
going about this country adducing the Feb. 23 speech 
of Kardelj as proof that a change is in the air. On the 
contrary, the speech was in reality only a renewed 
call to fight against the “superstition” of religion. 
In London Prime Minister Churchill was reported to 
have personally handed over to Tito during the dic- 
tator’s visit the remonstrance of the Catholic Union 
of Great Britain. But pessimism reigns there as to the 
prospect of positive results. Americans have only too 
many reasons to share this pessimism. 


Austria’s new Cabinet 

Forty days after the Feb. 22 elections, in which the 
People’s party (Christian Democrats) and the Social- 
ists emerged on almost even terms, Austria succeeded 
on April 1 in forming a Cabinet under the new Chan- 
cellor, Julius Raab. The long delay was largely caused 
by the insistence of the former Chancellor, Leopuld 
Fig], that the Independents, who won fourteen seats in 
the Parliament, should be represented in the Cabinet. 
This move, interpreted in some quarters as a sly 
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flirting with the neo-Nazis (a tinge of nazism exists 
among the Independents, but it has been much ex- 
aggerated ), was actually a shrewd maneuver. When 
the Socialists refused to negotiate longer with Dr. 
Figl, Julius Raab agreed to drop the Independents 
from Cabinet representation, but on condition that 
the coalition pact between the People’s party and the 
Socialists be narrowed. This means that policy deci- 
sions, instead of being decided in party caucus rooms, 
will be determined in the Parliament, where the Inde- 
pendents can be counted on frequently to vote with 
the People’s party. The total Socialist gain in the 
elections, therefore, has been somewhat minimized. 
That this is a good thing may be judged from the way 
the Socialists picture Dr. Raab. He is portrayed as a 
“Fascist,” who never suffered under the “Fascist” 
regimes in Austria from 1933 to 1939, as did some 
of the Socialist Cabinet members, who were im- 
prisoned at that time. Actually, Dr. Raab was (and 
still is) a leading member of the Catholic Students 
Organization, which spearheaded a fierce fight during 
that period against nazism and pan-Germanism. An 
ardent Catholic, he seems fully competent to keep 
little Austria, which has had the most stable govern- 
ment in Europe since the end of the war, steadily 
on the beam of Christian political principles. 


Making Catholic books known 

An eminently practical step toward wider dis- 
semination of Catholic books has been inaugurated by 
the Catholic University of America Library. As an out- 
growth of a meeting held last April at the university 
on the problems of the Catholic trade book (as dis- 
tinguished from the textbook), the CU Librarian, 
Eugene P. Willging, offered the facilities of the 
library to prepare each month an annotated list of 
all Catholic books published. This list will be released 
monthly by the NC News Service in the hope that 
it will be printed in all papers using the service. 
This will achieve the happy purpose of enabling 
newspapers which do not as yet carry book columns 
or sections at least to call their readers’ attention to 
the many fine Catholic books published each month. 
In a covering letter to editors, Mr. Willging proposes 
a very practical means of stimulating the sale of 
Catholic literature: 


I suggest that you or your advertising manager 
call the service to the attention of your local 
Catholic bookstores, Catholic Information Center, 
parish libraries or other institutions handling 
book sales. They may wish to carry an advertise- 
ment in your paper pointing to the fact that 
books mentioned in the monthly list may be pro- 
cured from their stores or that orders may be 
placed through them. 


It is through such cooperative efforts that Catholic 
books will begin to receive the attention they merit. 
The key to success, however, is the Catholic press. 
If it proves cold to the service the CU Library so 
generously offers, the sound plan will sadly collapse. 


ELECTIONS IN FRANCE AND ITALY 

Once again the entire free world is turning anxious 
eyes toward France and Italy, where within the next 
sixty days important elections are scheduled. Even 
before the death of Stalin and the surprising develop- 
ments which have since occurred in the Soviet Union, 
these elections were a matter of grave concern. Now 
they look more critical than ever, since they will 
reveal for the first time the reactions of millions of 
Western voters to Moscow’s new peace drive. 

Though the elections in France, scheduled for 
April 26 and May 3, are only local and municipal in 
scope, the voters will be deciding, at least indirectly, 
issues that touch the nation as a whole and the world 
at large. 

The present coalition governing France is shaky. 
Toward the end of March, the Peasant party, which is 
affiliated with former Premier Antoine Pinay’s Inde- 
pendent party, broke with the Government and or- 
dered its party leader, Camille Laurens, to resign from 
the Mayer Cabinet. Charles de Gaulle’s followers are 
also disaffected, and according to reports intend to 
campaign for local offices on an anti-European Army 
platform. Such a development, coming on the heels 
of the defection of the Peasants, would almost cer- 
tainly cause the downfall of the right-of-center Mayer 
Cabinet. The other parties in the coalition—Radical 
Socialists, Popular Republicans and Independents— 
lack a majority in Parliament. 

Observers will carefully note the reactions to pleas 
for and against French participation in the proposed 
European Army. Some of them have argued all along 
that on the whole question of European unity the 
people are far ahead of their leaders. We shall see. 
We shall also see whether the Communists have 
gained or lost as a result of inner strife and recent 
events in Moscow. 

The Italian elections are also critical. On June 7, 
for the first time since the life-and-death poll of 1948, 
the Italian people will choose a parliament, control 
of the Senate as well as the Chamber of Deputies 
being at stake. The election will be held under a new 
law which Parliament recently adopted over the 
bitter and rowdy opposition of the Communists and 
their Left-Wing Socialist allies. Parties are now per- 
mitted to form coalitions for election purposes. To 
ensure orderly government, the law provides that a 
coalition winning 50 per cent of the vote will receive 
380 of the 590 seats in the Chamber of Deputies. 

For the purposes of the campaign, the Christian 
Democrats, Liberals, Republicans and Right-Wing 
Socialists have formed an alliance. Their main chal- 
lenge will come from a coalition of the Communists 
and Left-Wing Socialists, although the extreme Right 
—Monarchists and neo-Fascists—may improve its 
standing over 1948. Among other things, the election 
will indicate to what extent Catholic social action, 
Marshall Plan aid and the reforms of the De Gasperi 
Government have weakened the Kremlin’s hold on 
Italian workers and peasants. 
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Sinclair Weeks forced the resignation of Dr. Allen 
V. Astin, director of the National Bureau of Standards. 
In justifying his summary action, Mr. Weeks alleged 
that NBS had made an unjustified adverse report 
on an additive (AD-X2) which, its manufacturer 
claimed, added life to lead batteries and otherwise 
improved their performance. The Secretary said that 
NBS had been motivated by a bias against small 
business and a pervading lust for bureaucratic 
regulation. He also intimated that NBS had a tie-up 
with the big battery companies and was acting in their 
interests. As a result of the NBS report, the Post Office 
Department was prepared to issue a fraud order 
against the additive maker, Pioneers, Inc. of California, 
which would have forced that company into bank- 
ruptcy. The order was stopped at the instance of 
Secretary Weeks. One of the grave issues raised by 
the Secretary’s action was underlined by the Federa- 
tion of American Scientists. In protesting the ouster 
of Dr. Astin, the Federation said that it raised the 
question whether science is to be independent and 
responsible or subordinated to political pressure. A 
second fundamental issue, well expressed by Alfred 
Friendly in the Washington Post for April 8, is 
whether the Government is to continue the forty-year- 
old policy of protecting the consumer from advertising 
and other frauds, or whether we are “to revert to the 
pre-Teddy Roosevelt policy of ‘let the buyer beware’.” 
Plainly, the firing of Dr. Astin demands in the public 
interest a really searching congressional probe. 


Religion under Tito 

Cincinnati's Council of Catholic Men has written 
letters to Secretary Dulles and to Ohio Senators and 
Congressmen, warning them of the harm to the 
cause of religion in Yugoslavia should our Government 
invite Tito to visit America. This commendable in- 
itiative, which could be imitated by other similar 
groups, is both timely and necessary. The eventuality 
of a visit by the Yugoslav Communist head is by no 
means excluded, as might be judged from the cautious 
answer given by our former Ambassador at Belgrade, 
George V. Allen. Asked in the question period during 
a lecture at Town Hall, New York, on April 1, whether 
Tito might come here, the diplomat retreated, as he 
put it, into his official shell. “The question has not 
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persuade Tito to lift the heavy hand that now lies 
upon religion under the Balkan Caesar. According to 
Mr. Allen, while this issue of “religious freedom” is 
an object of controversy in Yugoslavia, at least there 
exists “freedom of worship.” And, in addition, there 
are signs that the Government itself realizes that 
religion cannot easily be eliminated. Mr. Allen cited 
in proof of this a speech delivered on Feb. 23, by 
Edvard Kardelj, vice president of the executive coun- 
cil, before the Congress of the Socialist Alliance. On 
that occasion, Tito’s aide acknowledged that religion 
still maintained a deep hold upon the Yugoslav people. 


.... our failure in Yugoslavia 

Mr. Allen’s manner of explaining away the vicious 
antireligious policy of this Communist regime fills 
us with dismay. Once again we must complain that 
we have as yet no evidence that our Government is 
doing all in its power to effect an alleviation of the 
religious situation in Titoland. On the contrary, we 
are even given false reports. Mr. Allen surely must 
know that even the minimum “freedom of worship” 
is denied the Church. The Yugoslav Catholic bishops 
in their joint letter to the Government, dated Sept. 
25, 1952 (to be published in the May Catholic Mind), 
make the formal complaint that even what the law 
terms “freedom of religious ceremonies” is not re- 
spected. Churches are being sequestered for use as 
warehouses or museums. Some have been dynamited. 
Permission to construct new ones is refused, Religious 
processions are prohibited in many places. These 
charges, which Mr. Allen must know of, were repeated 
more recently in the protest of the Holy See of Dec. 
15. It is, moreover, disconcerting to witness our own 
former representative at Belgrade, who we thought 
spent a fair amount of his time striving for an amelio- 
ration of the condition of religion in Yugoslavia, now 
going about this country adducing the Feb. 23 speech 
of Kardelj as proof that a change is in the air. On the 
contrary, the speech was in reality only a renewed 
call to fight against the “superstition” of religion. 
In London Prime Minister Churchill was reported to 
have personally handed over to Tito during the dic- 
tator’s visit the remonstrance of the Catholic Union 
of Great Britain. But pessimism reigns there as to the 
prospect of positive results. Americans have only too 
many reasons to share this pessimism. 


Austria’s new Cabinet 

Forty days after the Feb. 22 elections, in which the 
People’s party (Christian Democrats) and the Social- 
ists emerged on almost even terms, Austria succeeded 
on April 1 in forming a Cabinet under the new Chan- 
cellor, Julius Raab. The long delay was largely caused 
by the insistence of the former Chancellor, Leopold 
Fig], that the Independents, who won fourteen seats in 
the Parliament, should be represented in the Cabinet. 
This move, interpreted in some quarters as a sly 
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so ee Eugene P. Willging, offered the facilities of the etal sates Miaiac veaeiliac alte : trif ; e ows 
, thought library to prepare each month an annotated list of ni re anaes a 
amie. 3 all Catholic books published. This list will be released The Italian ‘Ditties a ee 
has tate’. monthly by the NC News Service in the hope that foe the Gest ti ; Bieta h 1 £ 1948. 
: it will be printed in all papers using the service. ee Hite aghre ae aan ye ven entg 
3 speech magne : : the Italian people will choose a parliament, control 
Ou the This will achieve the happy purpose of enabling £ the S P ‘ell nage : ‘ 
aoe newspapers which do not as yet carry book columns esbtch ee penaar re eiaien 
wed a indies ae taunt to call teat meal ; being at stake. The election will be held under a new 
religion. a ae law which Parliament recently adopted h 
» the many fine Catholic books published each month. ; bat ee 
orted to i a anietien . non bitter and rowdy opposition of the Communists and 
the dic- § letter to editors, Mr. Willging proposes their Left-Wing Socialist allies. Parti 
be~tond a very practical means of stimulating the sale of ; & ne x eeatabinnnn Nit = 
Cilbidic Wesatere: mitted to form coalitions for election purposes. To 
is to the ensure orderly government, the law provides that a 
only too oa en that ng = your age i manager coalition winning 50 per cent of the vote will receive 
Be Bg eer apeentarcerel 
parish libraries or other institutions handling ee Ps _—_ vette age irr 
’ book sales. They may wish to carry an advertise- Democrats, Liberals, Republicans and Right-Wing 
uich the ment in your paper pointing to the fact that Socialists have formed an alliance. Their main chal- 
-Social- books mentioned in the monthly list may be pro- lenge will come from a coalition of the Communists 
ceeded te om eg’ stores or that orders may be and Left-Wing Socialists, although the extreme Right 
»Chan- | P —— —Monarchists and neo-Fascists—-may improve its 
caused It is through such cooperative efforts that Catholic standing over 1948. Among other things, the election 
,eopuld books will begin to receive the attention they merit. will indicate to what extent Catholic social action, 
seats in The key to success, however, is the Catholic press. Marshall Plan aid and the reforms of the De Gasperi 
abinet. If it proves cold to the service the CU Library so Government have weakened the Kremlin’s hold on 
a sly generously offers, the sound plan will sadly collapse. Italian workers and peasants. 
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The Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, has 
been taking the now familiar “full new look” at his 
department. He has already come up with the Presi- 
dent’s Reorganization Plan No. 2, streamlining what 
by various Acts of Congress had become a rather 
sprawling institution. Good words have been said 
for the plan by nearly everybody. 

He has also been tangling with the so-called law 
of supply and demand. He is obviously dissatisfied 
with the various farm-support acts, though he has 
given his word to apply them honestly—until they 
expire, mostly in 1954. What he will propose then 
has the professional farm politicians in Congress 
very worried. 

Years ago—in the late 1920's, to be exact—Senator 
McNary (R. Ore.), co-author of the McNary-Haugen 
Act, explained to me that the law of supply and 
demand did not work for farmers and had to be 
amended. To keep prices up and steady, you had 
either to stimulate the demand or artificially reduce 
the supply. He chose the second course by subsidizing 
the farmers who voluntarily restricted their output. 
It did not work very well, for if Farmer A learned 
that Farmer B was going to restrict, he expanded— 
and so did Farmer B when he learned what Farmer 
A had done. Result: a bumper crop and disaster. 

However, the system lasted into the New Deal, 
with the modification that farmers now voted by 
counties on crop acreage. Then the big revolution 
came with parity prices, which aim to keep a balance 
between farm and industrial prices. Mr. Benson and 
the country are now wrestling with parity. Prices are 
pegged at an arbitrary figure in the market; any 
surplus is bought by the Government and stored. So 
Mr. Benson now has on his hands $160 million worth 
of dairy products, and even greater amounts of wheat, 
corn, cotton, peanuts, etc. 

The Secretary criticizes all this—rightly, it seems— 
as “uneconomic overproduction.” He would like to 
see a return to the “open market,” that is, prices set 
by supply and demand. Now anyone familiar with 
papal social doctrine knows it teaches that this “law” 
should not be the determining factor in economics, 
except in isolated cases. 

In any case, Mr. Benson is not at all sure of his 
way. Farmers are sharply divided, and Congress’ 
farm bloc is opposed to scuttling parity. _ 

It may be, however, that Mr. Benson, who has long 
been an advocate of farmers’ cooperatives, has in 
mind a partnership between farmers and Government 
by which the cooperative system will become the 
general rule on all farms. There are indications that 
his thinking still follows this line. 

WILFRED Parsons 
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The Guild of St. Paul, organization for converts to 
Catholicism, will hold its first national convention 
April 25-26 in Lexington, Ky. The meeting will dis- 
cuss the primary work of the guild—caring for new 
converts through “follow-up” instruction and orienta- 
tion in parish life. The guild was founded in 1937 by 
Rev. Leonard B. Nienaber of Lexington, who is its 
present director. It has now 86 local guilds in the 
United States, Canada and England, 12 new guilds 
having been founded during the past year. All clergy 
and laity interested in the convert apostolate are 
invited to the convention. For reservations write the 
Guild of St. Paul, 501 Short St., Lexington, Ky. 

w Michael G. Cooke, graduate of St. George’s Col- 
lege, Kingston, Jamaica, is the first colored student 
to win a competitive scholarship to Fordham College, 
New York, according to an April 1 announcement by 
Rev. Eugene T. Culhane, S.J., director of admissions. 
Mr. Cooke competed with more than a thousand 
high-school graduates. 

p The current issue of United Nations World (pub- 
lished by a private group having no official connec- 
tion with the UN) retracts a story the magazine 
carried in its December, 1952 issue which implied 
that the Vatican had purchased from the United States 
several billion dollars worth of gold at a special rate 
of $34 an ounce instead of the official rate of $35. 
A letter to the magazine from A. N. Overby, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, states that from 1934 to 
the present the Vatican purchased $26.8 million 
worth of gold at $35 an ounce, plus % of 1 per cent 
handling charge. Of this amount the Vatican later 
resold $5 million worth to the United States. 

wp The April issue of Social Order, published by 
the Institute of Social Order, 3655 W. Pine Blvd., 
St. Louis 8, Mo., contains an “International Bibliog- 
raphy on Vocational Order” compiled by Rev. Philip 
S. Land, S.J. Students of Vocational Order (Industry 
Councils, Vocational Groups) contribute over 300 
titles of books and articles published in 13 countries. 
This is planned as an annual feature to appear each 
April. Subscription rates: $4 a year; 40¢ a copy. 

pm Rev. Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., literary editor of 
AMERICA, is a member of the staff of the 5th annual 
Writers’ Conference, to be held June 22-27 at the 
University of Notre Dame. For details write Louis 
Halsey, Writers’ Conference, Notre Dame, Ind. 

p> Designed as an aid to Catholic parents in all 
parts of the country, the 1953 edition of the Directory 
of Catholic Camps has just been published. It de- 
scribes as fully as possible the set-up of every Catholic 
camp in the United States (National Catholic Camp- 
ing Association, 1312 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. $1). C. K. 
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Dulles vs. Bricker 


Seldom has a lawyer for the defense faced a more 
formidable task than did Secretary of State Dulles 
when he appeared on April 6 before the Langer 
Judiciary subcommittee to defend the Executive's 
treaty power against Senator Bricker’s determined 
efforts to hobble it. The Bricker resolution (S.J.R. 1) 
was supposed to have the support of 63 Senators. On 
hand at the hearings to cross-examine Mr. Dulles was 
a quartet of Anti-Administration Republicans: Sena- 
tors Bricker, Jenner, Dirksen and Watkins (all of 
whom had opposed the confirmation of Ambassador 
Bohlen). On hand also, to bring up once more the 
supposedly damaging Louisville address of Mr. Dulles 
describing possible abuses of the treaty power, was 
the former dean of Notre Dame’s College of Law, 
Clarence Manion. (Could it be that the Bricker forces 
had scheduled Mr. Manion to speak just before Mr. 
Dulles in an attempt to counteract a strong statement 
opposing S.J.R. 1 issued the day before by a sub- 
committee of the Catholic Association for International 
Peace? ) 

Toward the end of his statement, which demolished 
the Bricker arguments, Mr. Dulles paid graceful 
tribute to the Senator, saying that “his exertions to 
alert our nation to possible danger will long be re- 
membered.” We will remember them rather in terms 
of the Easter liturgy—as a felix culpa, a happy fault— 
since they evoked from Mr. Dulles such a masterly 
defense of the Executive’s powers in foreign affairs. 

The Secretary of State did not deny the theoretical 
possibility of abuses of the power to make treaties 
and executive agreements, but contended that 


it would be difficult if not impossible to amend 

the Constitution so as to exclude possible abuses 

without incurring risks that are far greater than 

the risk that the present powers will be abused. 
What would be risked would be the success of Ameri- 
ca’s efforts to unite the free world, not by “imposed 
unity,” but through cooperative agreements. To de- 
mand for ratification of treaties, besides the traditional 
two-thirds vote of the Senate, special action by both 
houses “would gravely impair our nation’s ability 
to deal with other nations.” To require congressional 
approval of every executive agreement would not 
only “change the present Constitutional concept of 
balance of power” but “would so detract from the 
authority of the President of the United States that 
his capacity to deal currently with international affairs 
would be gravely impaired.” 

Mr. Dulles disposed rather summarily of Section 
2 of S.J.R. 1. He gave the same reason this Review 
has given for opposing it: that the United States 
“would make itself unable to participate in the effec- 
tive control of armaments.” 

Considering the intrinsic strength of its case, we 
question whether the Administration needed to make 
all the concessions it did to the opposition. We are 
not referring to the promise, authorized by the Presi- 





EDITORIALS 











dent, that the Executive Branch will consult Congress 
when a serious question arises about how to deal 
with a proposed international agreement. We refer 
rather to the Administration’s assurance that it would 
not ratify the Genocide Convention outlawing the 
extermination of racial, religious and ethnic groups. 
It was quite enough to promise not to sign the Cove- 
nant on Human Rights and the Convention on Politi- 
cal Rights of Women. The reasons given for not sign- 
ing them do not apply to the Genocide Convention. 

Clearly implicit in the Bricker Resolution are as- 
sumptions with which Catholics cannot agree. We 
cannot agree to the doctrine of the absolute sover- 
eignty of national states. We cannot agree to a self- 
centered nationalism as the over-all principle govern- 
ing our foreign policies. We must stand for coopera- 
tion with all members of the world community. 


Protectionists show their teeth 


The drive for a liberalized foreign-trade policy, under 
the slogan, “trade, not aid,” has run head on into 
the traditional high-tariff policy of the GOP. Already 
President Eisenhower appears to have abandoned 
all hope of further tariff cuts. At any rate, in a mildly- 
worded, disarming message to Congress on April 7, 
he requested a simple one-year extension of the present 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. Despite conces- 
sions to the protectionists, such as the nomination of 
former Connecticut Congressman Joseph E. Talbott 
to one of the two vacancies on the U. S. Tariff Com- 
mission, he may have a hard time getting even that 
much. Of the fifteen Republican members of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, which originates 
all tariff legislation, only two have in the past shown 
any marked friendliness to the reciprocal-trade pro- 
gram. 

For twenty years this program, which will always 
be associated with the name of Cordell Hull, has been 
the nation’s basic tariff policy. Under the act establish- 
ing it, Presidents Roosevelt and Truman made many 
agreements with other nations which led to reduced 
tariff barriers and helped somewhat to free the clogged 
channels of international trade. The last time the 
Trade Agreements Act was extended, in June, 1951, 
an anti-Truman coalition was strong enough to tack 
on the debilitating “peril-point” amendment. Under 
that provision, the U. S. Tariff Commission is author- 
ized to determine levels below which tariff cuts 
would result in serious injury to U. S. industries. 
The President is not required to accept the advice 
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of the Commission, but in the event he reduces a cultural traditions he has braved charges of sealing — 





tariff below the “peril point,” he is obliged to send the permanent division of Germany. nati 
his reasons, in writing, to Congress. The Chancellor represents the great Christian demo. nati 
This “peril-poiat” provision is the heart of the cratic tradition of Europe. In February, 1946 Dr, 0 
present controversy between the protectionists and Adenauer became the first chairman of the Christian 1s th 
the advocates of “trade, not aid,” who have the sym- Democratic Union of the British Zone. This is the nate 
pathy of the White House. The Trade Agreements Act party which is officially based upon Christian ideals deec 
must be renewed before June 12, when the present of political life. It is not a “Catholic” party, nor is it to : 
law expires. The “trade, not aid” group insists that made up only of Catholics. Much less is it under Uni 
the “peril-point” amendment be stricken from the law. the direct or indirect control of the Catholic Church, of E 
Foreign manufacturers, they point out, are under- The Christian Democratic parties of the several Ger. of t 
standably loath to incur the original expense of com- man Linder have, in cooperation with the other Chris. Cod 
peting in the American market if success in that tian Democratic parties in Western Europe, been Oxf 
risky endeavor can be penalized by higher tariffs conspicuous in their support of the same objectives had 
under the “peril-point” provision. of unity and security that are the policy of the United lishe 
The GOP protectionists in Congress want to add States for Europe. The opponents of the Christian A 
teeth to the “peril-point” amendment. To that end Democratic parties, such as the Socialists, have been of t 
they are supporting a bill introduced by Rep. Richard largely ultranationalistic. Their advent to power upon , the 
M. Simpson (R., Pa.) which would make the recom- a tide of ultranationalism would be a serious, per- and 
mendations of the Tariff Commission mandatory on haps fatal, setback to all that the United States has text 
the President and weaken in other ways his authority striven to accomplish in Western Europe. fort 
to effect reductions in the tariff. We do not know whether President Eisenhower or in 1 
Surely, the President has gone far enough in de- Secretary Dulles is in a position, one week after the but 
ferring to an attitude toward tariffs which may have visit of France’s Premier, René Mayer, to give the Pre 
been justified a half-century ago, but which is now Chancellor much encouragement over the Saar ques- Fel 
anachronistic. It would be a pity were he obliged, tion. There is still hope that some formula can be _ 
as the price of a year’s extension of the present inade- worked out that will satisfy the parliamentarians of and 
quate law, to name still another protectionist to the both the French National Assembly and the Bunde- of 
remaining vacancy on the Tariff Commission. stag. There are other ways, too, by which this country V 
can show its support of Dr. Adenauer and thus to 
Adenauer’s visit strengthen his position at home. He has reportedly “% 
asked for help to construct housing for the thousands . 
Dr. Konrad Adenauer is the first German Chancellor of refugees spilling into West Germany from the inte 
ever to come to America. In fact his is the first state Soviet zone. Since our Government has in no small “m 
visit of any high German representative since Prince way encouraged such defections, is seems only fair, of 
Henry of Hoherzollern called on President Theodore as well as wise, to give his request sympathetic atten- thr 
Roosevelt. In his first declaration to the press Dr. tion. “of 
Adenauer delicately alluded to this long interval and If we send Dr. Adenauer home empty-handed, we the 
the dramatic and painful events that had intervened. will only reveal that we have learned nothing from of 
His graceful handling of a situation that called for experience. When Hitler rose to power, nobody abroad of 
special tact gives a clue to the success that the Chan- supported his democratic opponents. Let’s not repeat hik 
cellor has thus far enjoyed in his dealings both with that tragic blunder. sys 
the Allies and with his own people. grc 
Who is this new visitor to our shores and what does : . 4 sta 
he want to accomplish? At seventy-seven Dr. Ad- Code of international ethics ing 
enauer might easily seem to be merely a “caretaker” The Soviet peace offensive was not many days old 
Chancellor with no dynamic mission to accomplish. before it became clear that the Kremlin’s Lorelei wl 
Actually, he is one of the West’s most stalwart pillars. lullabies were not meant for the Vatican. On April be 
This country is relying heavily on him for the con- 2 Religious News Service reported from London that ba 
summation of our hopes for Europe’s political unity Moscow Radio had broadcast a charge by Soviet wi 
and military security. Dr. Adenauer was co-sponsor propagandist Eugene Tarle that the Vatican had by 
with France’s Robert Schuman of the famed Coal issued a new code of international morals. Comrade sh 
and Steel Authority. With Mr. Schuman, too, he has Tarle was quoted as asserting in New Times, Soviet bo 
pushed forward the projects for the European Defense foreign-affairs journal, that “the revised code sanctions 
Community. He has already been able to get the and blesses propaganda of atomic and germ warfare.” at 
Lower House in Bonn to ratify this latter agreement. Religious News Service then reported that Catholic th 
He has brought the Federal Republic unequivocally sources in London “ridiculed the notion that such ev 
into the camp of the West, spurning the arguments a code had been issued by the Church.” An Associated ev 
of neutralists and disdaining to play the West against Press dispatch from Rome on the same day quoted a on 
the East. In his attachment to Western democratic “Vatican spokesman” as saying that he had no idea nd 
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what the Russian meant by the “revised code of inter- 
national morals.” It began to appear that an inter- 
national “whodunit” was in the making. 

Our suggested solution of the embryonic mystery 
is that Tarle got hold of the revised Code of Inter- 
national Ethics. This volume has an interesting, in- 
deed an instructive, history, dating all the way back 
to 1937, when it was compiled by the International 
Union of Social Studies, founded by Cardinal Mercier 
of Belgium in 1920 and comprising Catholic scholars 
of thirteen countries. An English translation of the 
Code was published by the Catholic Social Guild of 
Oxford in December, 1937. By March, 1946 the booklet 
had gone through eight printings, but was never pub- 
lished in this country. 

A revision of the Code was approved at meetings 
of the Union held on September 27-28, 1948 under 
the presidency of Cardinal Van Roey of Belgium, 
and was published in Paris on February 9, 1951. This 
text was translated and edited with a commentary of 
forty-one pages by the British authority John Eppstein 
in 1951. The translation was not published in England 
but in the United States, by the enterprising Newman 
Press of Westminster, Md. The publication date was 
February 13, 1953. The lapse of almost four and a half 
years between the approbation of the French revision 
and its publication in English is an arresting example 
of what has been called “cultural lag.” 

With this bit of history out of the way, we turn 
to the snarl of Comrade Tarle. He seems to have 
garbled an addition to the section on “The Treatment 
of Non-Combatants” (Eppstein, pp. 132-3). This 
interpolation is cautiously worded. It observes that 
“moralists are far from being united on the solution 
of the delicate problem” of atomic warfare, and lists 
three positions taken. Some think the destruction 
“of the whole military and economic apparatus of 
the enemy,” even involving the death of thousands 
of non-combatants, can be justified by the principle 
of the double effect. Others think it should be pro- 
hibited absolutely, like the poisoning of wells or the 
systematic massacre of enemy populations. A third 
group allows for a distinction arising from circum- 
stances, €.g., atom-bombing a fleet differs from bomb- 
ing an industrial center. 

The Code makes three positive assertions, none of 
which “sanctions” atomic warfare: 1) it can never 
be right to use the atomic bomb against noncom- 
batants “with the intention of breaking the enemy’s 
will to fight”; 2) use of the bomb should be outlawed 
by an international convention; 3) until then, states 
should have the right to build up a stock of atomic 
bombs for purely defensive purposes. 

Perhaps Comrade Tarle was not criticizing the Code 
at all. Whether he was or not, we are grateful for 
the occasion to call attention to it, and to entreat 
every Catholic organization, every Catholic library, 
every Catholic college and university to purchase 
one and preferably more copies of the Code of Inter- 
national Ethics. 


“Trade till I come”’ 


By a happy conjunction, we are able to publish this 
week, on the heels of Pope Pius XII’s March 19 ad- 
dress on adult education (Am. 4/11, p. 21), what 
seems to us an excellent article on the subject by 
Sister Jerome Keeler, O.S.B. “Catholics, in general,” 
she writes, “have been strangely inert” in this field. 
If this is true, American Catholics are under an 
obligation, especially in view of the importance the 
Holy Father attaches to adult education, to overcome 
this inertia forthwith. 

In the parable of the talents (or gold pieces), 
Our Divine Lord has taught us the duty we have of 
investing wisely whatever time, ability and energy 
we may possess. We must all move forward toward 
whatever degree of human perfection is within our 
convenient reach, not only moral and spiritual per- 
fection but intellectual as well. “Trade till I come.” 
And “you therefore are to be perfect, even as your 
heavenly Father is perfect.” This divine mandate puts 
a ban on spiritual, moral and intellectual sloth and 
stagnation. An intelligent spiritual and moral life 
presupposes intellectual growth. 

We are left largely free in the selection of the 
precise means we adopt to keep growing intellectually. 
But every human creature of God is morally bound 
to use at least some means of intellectual self-perfec- 
tion appropriate to the particular condition in which 
Divine Providence has placed him. No one is absolved 
from at least thinking things out. 

Perhaps because so many Catholics acquire a “good 
foundation” in religion and other subjects in school, 
they are tempted to freewheel the rest of their lives. 
This “good foundation” becomes their peak. It should 
surprise no one that the edifice proves too low to 
afford a proper perspective on the expanding pano- 
rama of experience adult life provides. 

Too many Catholic high-school, and even college, 
graduates appear to labor under the misapprehension 
that during the years of their formal schooling they 
learned “everything” they would ever need to know. 
Yet all such formal education can provide is a frame- 
work that has to be filled in throughout one’s life. 

To begin with, youths are too young to learn, and 
most of all to appreciate, the full Catholic meaning 
of life, here and hereafter. Secondly, no institution 
can furnish a person, in the short space of his school 
days, with all he will need to know later on. Moreover, 
Catholic doctrine, especially social doctrine, is con- 
tinually being unfolded in clearer and richer ways. 
Finally, Catholic doctrine has to be applied to con- 
tinually changing and ever more complex situations. 

The purpose of America and the Catholic Mind 
(as well as of our books and booklets) is to forward 
the adult education of those who read them. That 
is why we, like all Catholic editors and publishers, 
feel that the Holy Father’s emphasis is especially 
timely. The zest for growth its graduates show as 
adults is one test of a Catholic education. 
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Seven against Malenkov 


Béla Fabian 


Dr. Fabian’s first books, The Decay of Russia under 


Bolshevik Rule (1919) and Methods, Means and Re. 
sults of Bolshevik World Propaganda (1920) were 
published in his native Hungary. His writings are 
based on personal experience of Communist rule and 
Communist prison camps and over thirty years’ close 
study of the Soviet Union. 


(Copyright 1953 by the America Press) 


Ar STALIN’S DEATHBED Georgi M. Malenkov 
and Stalin’s seven lieutenants divided up their master’s 
heritage among themselves. The seven Soviet leaders 
with whom Malenkov now shares the dictator’s mantle 
—Beria, Bulganin, Kaganovich, Khrushchev, Molotov, 
Vassilievsky and Zhukov—are Malenkov’s sworn ene- 
mies. The feud between Malenkov and the seven 
leaders is not of today. It had been Stalin’s policy 
to polarize the members of the Politburo, playing 
one against the other. 

The seven took good care that all the power should 
not fall into Malenkov’s hands. They vividly remem- 
bered the bitter fate of the men with whom Stalin 
had shared the task of governing the state after 
Lenin’s death. The ghosts of Trotsky, Kamenev, Zin- 
oviev, Bukharin, Rykov, Piatakov, Radek and Tukh- 
achevsky may haunt the dreams of Beria and his 
fellow leaders. As soon as Stalin had consolidated his 
position of power, all of them fell victim to purges. 
Not only they but their families, too, were wiped off 
the face of the earth. 

Love of power is not the only reason why the 
seven have demanded their share of Malenkov’s 
authority. They did it as a precaution in order to 
safeguard their lives and the lives of their families. 

The seven men are well acquainted with Malen- 
kov. Two of them, Molotov and Kaganovich, twenty- 
seven years ago launched Malenkov on the path lead- 
ing to Stalin’s heritage. All of them can look back on 
one or several encounters with him during Stalin’s 
lifetime. They know that while he acquired a high 
degree of forbearance and calculation from his Rus- 
sian father, he also acquired a full measure of ruth- 
lessness and shrewdness from his mother’s side. She 
was of Tartar descent. 

At the age of 22, Georgi Malenkov was already 
political commissar of the Soviet Army in Turkestan. 
In 1924, he was enrolled as a student of the Higher 
Technical School in Moscow. (As the nucleus of the 
school’s Communist cell, he purged the school of 
Stalin’s enemies. ) 

In 1925, on the recommendations of Molotov and 
Kaganovich, he was given a job in Stalin’s secretariat 
in the Kremlin. 

In 1980, he was chief of the organizing department 
of the Moscow Communist party. He liquidated the 

followers of Bukharin, Rykov and Tomsky. 

In 1937 and 1938 he was the chief of the personnel 
department of the Communist party secretariat. He 
actively assisted Nicolai Yezhov and Andrei Vishinsky 
in carrying out the Great Purge. 
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In 1941, Malenkov turned against his two sponsors, 
Molotoy and Kaganovich. He delivered a speech 
fiercely assailing nepotism and favoritism. He de- 
manded that close relatives of the Commissars be 
removed from their posts in Soviet industry. Molotov’s 
wife, Polina Zhemtchushina, and Moses Kaganovich, 
the brother of Lazar Kaganovich, both of whom held 
leading positions in Soviet industry, fell victims to 
Malenkov’s eloquence and were forced to resign. 

The internal conflicts raging in the Politburo, which 
the Soviet press is forbidden to mention, are never- 
theless widely known in the Soviet Union and the 
other countries behind the Iron Curtain. 


MOLOTOV AND KAGANOVICH 


Vyacheslav Molotov, Deputy Prime Minister, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs and member of the Presidium 
of the Council of Ministers, is today a high official 
without power—unless the rumor is true that his 
daughter Svetlana is married to Stalin’s son Vassily, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Moscow District Military 
Air Force. (It is difficult to find out whether or not 
this is true; the family affairs of the Soviet bosses 
are kept pretty well in the dark and are very rarely 
mentioned publicly. ) 

Lazar Kaganovich is the supreme manager of 
Soviet Economic Affairs, Deputy Prime Minister and 
a member of the Presidium of the Council of Ministers. 
He, too, is a high public official without power. His 
beautiful younger sister, Rosa Kaganovich, had been 
Stalin’s third wife. Rosa, the Queen Esther of the 
Kremlin, was unable, however, to save her Jewish 
brethren from persecution, as the Queen Esther of 
the Old Testament had once saved them from King 
Ahasuerus’ minister, the wicked Haman. It was no 
secret from Kaganovich that Malenkov had _ been 
the “wicked Haman” of the Kremlin; that in October, 
1948, following the “decease” of Gen. Andrei Zhdanov, 
he started the wave of anti-Semitism that swept the 
Soviet Union and the Soviet-occupied countries. 


BERIA 


Lavrenti P. Beria was the second orator at Stalin’s 
bier, immediately following Malenkov and preceding 
Molotov, who was third. (The Communists are ex- 
tremely careful of protocol in according precedence 
on such occasions.) The three funeral eulogies were 
timed to last no longer than 15 minutes each. 

It was Malenkov who, during Stalin’s lifetime, re- 
peatedly attempted to mete out to Beria the il] fate 
of his predecessors. Earlier bosses of the secret police— 
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Menzhinsky, Yagoda and Yezhov—had been executed. 
The blood of the two latter sticks to Malenkov’s hands. 
Stalin, however, had always saved Beria, his compa- 
triot—a Georgian, as was Stalin. 

When on January 13 of this year nine Kremlin 
doctors were accused of the “medical murder” of 
Col. Gen. Alexander Shcherbakov in 1945 and of Gen. 
Andrei Zhdanov in 1948, Malenkov charged that the 
secret police (i.¢., Beria) had been wanting in “vigil- 
ance.” Beria’s position became precarious as the doc- 
tors began to “confess” the names of Army generals 
they had been planning to do away with. Malenkov 
was trying to ingratiate himself with the Army by 
posing as its avenger and defender. By throwing the 
blame for the plot on Beria, he would clear himself 
of any suspicion that he had had a hand in Zhdanov’s 
death. And with Beria out of the way, Malenkov 
could get control of the secret police. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, it was Stalin’s death 
that saved Beria from the sinister fate Malenkov had 
in store for him. Malenkov could not block Beria from 
getting the second-highest post in the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Beria is now First Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister of Internal Affairs, heading the combined 
Ministries of Internal Affairs and State Security. 
Today the united MVD and Security Police forces 
are better equipped than the Red Army. 

On April 4 it became clear how dismally Malenkov’s 
scheming had failed. On that date the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs announced that the doctors arrested 
in January had been falsely accused. They had been 
released, and the persons who had been guilty of 
“incorrect conduct of the investigation” had been 
arrested and brought “to criminal responsibility.” 

As of the present moment, therefore, the tables have 
been completely turned. Beria’s men are free; Malen- 
kov’s are in jail. How long Malenkov himself will 
remain free is an open question. 


BULGANIN, VASSILIEVSKY, ZHUKOV 


Marshal Nicolai Bulganin, now Deputy Prime Min- 
ister, was the Mayor of Moscow when the capital 
was besieged by the Germans in 1941. His outstand- 
ing talent as an administrator became clear to Stalin 
on that momentous occasion. In 1947 he was appointed 
Minister of War, a post he retained until 1949, In 
the frequent disputes and skirmishes that took place 
between Zhdanov and Malenkov, Bulganin always 
sided with Zhdanov. After Zhdanov suddenly suc- 
cumbed to a “heart attack,” on August 81, 1948, Bul- 
ganin led the opposition against Malenkov in the 
Politburo. Hence Marshal Bulganin, the war lord of 
the Red Army, is an old-time adversary of Malenkov. 

Marshal Bulganin has two deputies: Marshal Alex- 
ander Vassilievsky and Marshal Georgi K. Zhukov. 
Vassilievsky, who succeeded Bulganin as Minister of 
War in 1949 and has now, in turn, been succeeded 
by him, is a professional soldier. He has a considerable 
body of loyal adherents in the Red Army. He is a 
well-trained military expert and a born organizer. 


Vassilievsky owes both his earlier promotion and his 
recent degradation alike to Malenkov. The mighty 
ones in the Soviet Union have a long memory: they 
remember not only those who were disloyal to them, 
but those toward whom they themselves have been 
disloyal. In such a guilt-laden and fear-ridden gang, 
there is no letting bygones be bygones. 

Marshal Georgi K. Zhukov is Marshal Bulganin’s 
other deputy. At Stalin’s villa on the shore of the 
Black Sea, Malenkov and Zhukov once almost came 
to blows. After an exchange of sharp words over an 
insignificant matter, Malenkov wanted to strike 
Zhukov. In 1947, the machinations of Malenkov finally 
succeeded in having the Soviet Union’s most popular 
soldier pushed out of the limelight. Zhukov was re- 
called by Stalin from Berlin and relegated to an ob- 
scure military post as Commander of Odessa. The 
hero of Berlin was soon forgotten. His name was no 
longer mentioned in the press. It likewise failed to 
appear in all books written about the Second World 
War, and could no longer be found in fiction, manuals 
or histories. According to Soviet literature, Stalin 
had won the war single-handed. It is surely too much 
to expect the Russian equivalent of a MacArthur or 
an Eisenhower to have buried this irreparable in- 
jury he suffered from Malenkov. 

When Zhukov left Moscow for Odessa, he was not 
so sure that he would arrive at his new post of com- 
mand. Another hero of the Soviet Union, the hero 
of the 1918-21 civil wars and of the 1920 campaign 
against Poland, Marshal Tukhachevsky, had been 
transferred by Stalin to Saratov. He never even arrived 
there. After five year’s of exile, however, several 
months before Stalin died, Zhukov was recalled to 
Moscow. 


KHRUSHCHEV 


The Army and the secret police are two of the key 
instruments of power in the Soviet Union. The third, 
which Malenkov hoped also to grasp, and which he 
did indeed hold briefly after Stalin’s death, is the 
secretaryship general of the Communist party, which 
gives control of the party apparatus. 

After the hasty arrangements following Stalin’s 
death, it seemed that all the reins of power in the 
Soviet Government—those of head of the Presidium, 
the Council of Ministers, the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet and of the party apparatus, would be in Malen- 
kov’s hands, But he quickly lost hold of the reins of 
party control. Within two weeks, Nikita S. Khrushchev 
(I quote the official report ), after “Georgi M. Malenkov 
[had] relinquished, at his own request, his post as 
secretary of the Communist party, became Stalin’s 
successor as General Secretary of the Communist 
party.” The emphasis, of course, is supplied by this 
writer. 

Two years ago Nikita S. Khrushchev introduced 
the plan of agrarian townships (agrogorod ). This pro- 
gram involved the unification of the collective farms 
for the better exploitation of machine power and the 
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more effective use of the manual labor of many 
million agrarian workers. Moreover, Khrushchev ad- 
vocated the liquidation of the rural village system. 
The peasants were to be settled into newly built 
modern agrarian townships where they would come 
in closer contact with urban civilization, and at the 
same time be removed from the peasant’s present 
individualistic way of life. 

The carrying out of this plan had already begun 
when it was abruptly discontinued, on Stalin’s orders. 
Malenkov had advised against it, and had prevailed 
against Khrushchev. 

This victory of Malenkov over the present suc- 
cessor to Stalin as General Secretary of the CP was 
public and hence extremely humiliating. At the 19th 
Communist Party Congress held in Moscow on Oc- 
tober 6, 1952 Malenkov took Khrushchev to task in 
the following harsh terms: 

In the first place one must point out that our 
individual executive workers, especially in con- 
nection with the enlargement of the small collec- 
tive farms, allowed an incorrect, a consumer ap- 
proach to the question of collective-farm construc- 
tion. They proposed to achieve at a forced tempo 
the mass resettlement of villages in large collec- 
tive-farm settlements, to demolish the old collec- 
tive-farm installations and the dwelling houses of 
the collective farmers, and to create in the new 
places collective-farm towns and agro townships, 
and looked upon it as the most important task of 
the organizational economic consolidation of the 
collective farms. 

Khrushchev is now in a position to work, at least 
clandestinely, through the party machinery to retaliate 
for that rebuff on a major issue of Marxist economic 
ideology. 

The new Secretary General of the party, who is 58, 
has behind him half a lifetime of rich and varied ex- 
perience in party affairs. According to some, he hails 
from the Ukraine; others say that he is of Great 
Russian origin. In 19387 he was party secretary in 
Moscow. In 1938, at the time of the Great Purge, 
he was appointed Secretary General of the Ukrainian 
Communist party. 

Before Khrushchev’s arrival at his new post in the 
Ukraine, between the summer of 1937 and the spring 
of 1938, three Ukrainian Prime Ministers had ended 
their lives tragically. Panas Lyubchenko committed 
suicide pending his arrest. His two successors were 
executed—Bondarenko after two months in office, 
Chubar after four. All three Premiers had been ac- 
cused of conspiring with Ukrainian separatists who 
had fled to Warsaw. (At that time the “American spy” 
was not yet in vogue as a pretext for purges.) Besides 
separatism, they were charged with espionage in 
favor of Poland. When Khrushchev occupied his post 
as Secretary General of the Ukrainian Communist 
party, he declared that he would crush all traitors 
the way Taras Bulba (the Cossack chief, Gogol’s hero) 
had killed his son Andriy because he had betrayed 
his people for the love of a Polish girl. 

Malenkov will hardly be able to count on the sup- 
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port of Khrushchev. The new Secretary General of 
the Communist party should rather be considered 
as the seventh bastion of the fortress built in opposi- 
tion to Malenkov. The former Premier of the Ukraine 
(a post to which he was later appointed) knows well 
enough that powerful positions in the Soviet Union 
are often the last stop on the way leading to the 
gallows. 


THe Way AHEAD 


The countries of the West, above all America, are 
faced with a problem: what attitude should we take 
in view of the deadly inter-gang struggle of the 
Kremlin’s clay-footed giants, shaken by fear of one 
another? 

We need no weather bureau to forecast considerable 
cloudiness over the skies of Moscow. Never before, 
not even at the time of the civil wars, has the situa- 
tion of the Bolsheviks been as critical as it is today. 
One thing is therefore clear: Malenkov needs a breath- 
ing space (peredyshka) in order to consolidate his 
own position. 

There are actually three powers in the Soviet Union: 
the Communist party organization, in the hands of 
Nikita S. Khrushchev; the Red Army, in the hands 
of Marshals Bulganin, Vassilievsky and Zhukov; and 
the MVD, unrestrictedly ruled by Lavrenti P. Beria. 
The struggle of the seven will polarize itself in this 
triangle. 

Malenkov, the dictator, has practically no ascen- 
dancy as long as the other seven, in order to protect 
their own lives, hold together against him. 

Following Stalin’s example, Malenkov will spare 
no means calculated to divide the opposition to him. 
Until the internal power struggles in the Kremlin are 
somehow settled, each faction is badly in need of 
peace abroad. It cannot afford to become involved in 
external troubles so long as its position in the USSR’s 
power structure is precarious. The slogan of all fac- 
tions will therefore be the same as the one sounded 
by Lenin when he rose to power in 1918: Peace! They 
must have peace abroad, at any price. Of that we are 
sure. 

We are just as sure, however, that as soon as their 
internal jockeyings for predominance shall have some- 
how come to an end, all factions will unite in the 
drive for the ultimate objective of the Communist 
conspiracy: the conquest of the whole world. The 
present change in Soviet strategy does not mean any 
change in Soviet policy. 

Our own strategy in this period must be twofold. 
First, we must try to wring from the temporary em- 
barrassment of the Kremlin what short-term advan- 
tages we can. But secondly, and more important, we 

must capitalize on this breathing spell, this peredyshka, 
to accelerate our preparation for the long-range 
showdown. That is the only feasible way in which we 
can prevent the showdown, if possible, or make sure 
of winning it if—and may the Lord prevent it—we 
have to meet it head-on. 
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Catholic opportunity 
in adult education 





Sister Jerome Keeler, O.S.B. 





Last MONTH | attended the annual conference of 
the Missouri Valley Adult Education Association, held 
at the Continental Hotel in Kansas City, March 5-7. 
About three hundred persons from Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska and Iowa were there, with a slight sprinkling 
from more distant places. The specific theme this 
year was “Objectives of Adult Education in American 
Society.” 

The convention followed the usual schedule, with 
general sessions, luncheon meetings and committee 
meetings, departing from the customary pattern in 
only two points. First, after long and somewhat weari- 
some sittings in the large Georgian Room, the mem- 
bers broke up into smaller groups, each member 
choosing a group according to his field of special 
interest. In these diminutive assemblies an appointed 
leader, flanked by an assiduous consultant, encouraged 
those present to frank and uninhibited discussion of 
pertinent problems. More was accomplished here in 
the matter of gaining information and profiting from 
the experiences of others than in the larger, more 
formal gatherings. 

Second, the conferees showed more zest than do 
most convention-goers. They fairly wore themselves 
out during those three days in their search for ways 
and means of improving their own leadership and of 
bringing adult education to the American public. 

One of the main speakers was Paul H. Durrie, 
president of the National Adult Educational Associa- 
tion, which was formed in May, 1951, with head- 
quarters at 1201 16th Street N. W., Washington, D.C. 
It was an outgrowth of several national, regional, State 
and local organizations, which were all trying on a 
lesser scale to advance a fourth level of education for 
adults, thus completing the already built structure of 
elementary, secondary and higher education. The AEA 
purports to be “the collective voice” of the movement, 
and its purpose is service to these smaller groups. 
Its constitution states that it aims 

to further the concept of education as a process 

continuing throughout life by affording to educa- 

tors of adults and to other interested persons 
opportunities to increase their competence; by 
encouraging organizations and agencies to de- 


i adult educational services; by providing 
the balanced development of educational services 





Sister Jerome is dean of Donnelly College, Kansas 
City, Kansas, which has an adult-education program 
enrolling 165. She is author of a number of text- 
books and of Catholic Literary France (Bruce, 1938). 


needed by the adult population in the United 

States; and by cooperating with adult education 

agencies internationally. 

The national association is financed by a grant from 
the Foundation for Adult Education (established by 
the Ford Foundation), and it speaks to its members 
and to the public through three organs: Adult Leader- 
ship, a periodical published monthly (except August); 
Adult Education, a professional magazine appearing 
six times a year; and AEA Newsletter, a news sheet 
sent out at intervals according to need. In these 
printed pages the AEA uses informative articles, 
stories, features, cartoons, diagrams and illustrations 
to set forth its philosophy, policies, theories and prac- 
tices. It shows what can be done and how to do it, 
warns against pitfalls into which others have stumbled, 
and points out, sometimes seriously, sometimes humor- 
ously, what is to be avoided as well as what is to be 
fostered. 

The philosophy of the AEA, as stated over and over 
again at the Missouri Valley meeting, is to make 
its members better men and women and better citi- 
zens, to lead them to appreciate and perpetuate our 
free society and our American ideals. This objective 
can be best accomplished, it holds, by improving 
human relations, getting groups together to think 
through and work out community problems, thus 
building a truly democratic nation. Our mistake in 
the past was that we tried to cram the entire body 
of learning into the few years of formal schooling 
and failed to realize that education does not stop on 
graduation day but continues through life. Moreover, 
much that was learned in 1920 is obsolescent in 1950, 
just as much that is being learned in 1953 will have 
little value in 1980. 

The growth of adult education during the past 
decades has been spectacular. A report on public- 
school adult education in the United States made in 
1951 shows that in the four years 1947-1951 enrolment 
in adult classes had increased 51.2 per cent and had 
risen to 4.7 million. The content areas covered such 
varied fields as agriculture, business, homemaking, 
citizenship, family life, fine arts, civic and public 
affairs, health and physical training. 

At the Missouri Valley conference, the groups di- 
vided into four main sections under the headings: 
Family Life, Effective Personal Living, Citizenship, 
Vocational-Industrial and Labor Relations. One heard 
much talk of management and labor, vocational re- 
habilitation, apprentice training, trade schools, recrea- 
tional work, library offerings, YMCA and YWCA 
programs. So far as goals were concerned, stress was 
laid on satisfying individual and community needs, 
improving human relations and training for leadership. 

Catholics, in general, have been strangely inert and 
unresponsive with regard to this adult-education 
movement. In spots throughout the country, it is true, 
admirable efforts have been made and some have 
met with manifest success. The Sheil School of Social 
Studies in Chicago, with its high purpose, diversified 
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curriculum and distinguished faculty, has done a 
notable and far-reaching work and drawn a large 
attendance. Other equally excellent programs are 
those set up at the Catholic University, at St. John’s 
University in Brooklyn, and at the St. John College 
in Cleveland. The parish of St. John the Evangelist 
in Philadelphia runs a Night School for Adults which 
has 1,400 students. Besides the foregoing, the evening 
schools of many of our colleges and universities and 
their Institutes of Industrial Relations offer oppor- 
tunities for adult education. But at the meeting of 
the National Catholic Educational Association in 
Cleveland in April, 1951, only a handful of people 
attended the panel on adult education; 
so the following year at the national con- 
vention in Kansas City no panel was sched- 
uled, under the supposition that very few 
were interested in the field. 

Yet the potentialities of adult education 
are great, and we Catholics may be making 
a grave mistake by our tardiness in shoul- 
dering our share of the burden. Our philos- 
ophy of education and our goals go far 
above and beyond those of the AEA. Be- 
sides trying to make people better men 
and women and better citizens, we aim at keeping 
their eyes wide open to the ultimate end of human 
life and their thoughts directed to eternity. In satisfy- 
ing the needs of the individual and of the community, 
we insist that the most pressing need of all is the 
spiritual and supernatural growth. The Catholic syn- 
onym for “improvement of human relations” is Chris- 
tian charity—love for God and fellow-man. No word 
of this at the AEA conventions. The constantly re- 
peated slogans there were “vocational competency,” 
“economic security,” “intelligent citizenship” and “en- 
richment of life.” All of these are good as immediate 
goals, but they indicate a limited view. 

Do Catholic adults need education? Undoubtedly 
they do. They share with others the need in general 
fields such as those mentioned above. In addition, 
many Catholics have had practically no instruction 
in Catholic doctrine since their days in grade or high 
school. Even those who attended college fifteen or 
twenty years ago can well afford to brush up. It is 
true that Sunday sermons, missions, lectures, retreats 
arid study clubs are effective means of keeping people 
ingtructed and refreshed with regard to their faith— 
they are, indeed, a form of adult education. But much 
can be gained from formal courses that will be both 
informational and inspirational, that will stimulate 
those participating mentally, morally and spiritually. 
Courses can be profitably offered, for instance, in 
chirch history, current social problems, ethics, psy- 
chology, theology for the laity, the sacraments and 
industrial relations, all tending to form Christian social 
attitudes, all based upon sound philosophy. 

Do Catholics want adult education? Many do, and 
others can be led to appreciate its value. Last spring 
at the end of an adult-education program in Kansas 
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City, cards listing twenty-five possible courses for 
the fall term were passed out to those attending (some 
seventy persons). They were asked to check the titles 
in which they were most interested. Surprisingly 
enough, ninety per cent checked “The Spiritual Life.” 
Close seconds were “The Life of Christ” and “Marriage 
Problems.” The director of adult education at the 
Catholic University told me that one of his best- 
attended courses was that on mysticism. 

There are, of course, difficulties. How can Catholics 
finance these programs? We can hardly hope for a 
grant from the Ford Foundation. State support, on 
which so many public-school programs subsist, is out 
of the question. Once more we must de- 
pend on the liberality and self-sacrifice of 
our Catholic people, which have never 
=) failed in the past. Usually the classes can 

! be held in Catholic school buildings. If 
there is a local college, the problem of 
physical location is easily taken care of. 
The faculty of this same institution will 
probably be the backbone of the lecture 
roster, while lay men and women, in pro- 
fessions or business, can be called upon to 
supplement. They are usually proud to be 
asked and are edifyingly conscientious in their prep- 
aration for their share of the work. 

Since our resources are limited, we may have to 
confine our program to a narrow sphere so as not 
to spread too thin. No use in doing what others can 
do and are doing as well as or better than we could 
do it. The best criteria for the selection of courses 
is their consonance with our philosophy and goals, 
and their fitness to fill a need in the community. 

Lectures are an excellent means of instruction, and 
in many cases the most satisfactory. The AEA is con- 
vinced, however, that a better form is the discussion 
or study group. By it we can help adults think through 
their problems, by it we can produce leaders who 
have learned to formulate their ideas logically and 
express them clearly. Undoubtedly there are many 
dormant leaders in our midst who need only to be 
aroused and trained. Panels, small discussion groups, 
“buzz sessions” lend themselves to this process of 
drawing out latent talent. 

What groups will be most interested? That differs 
with localities and communities. At the Sheil School 
in Chicago, many laboring people stop in on their 
way home from work to attend five-o’clock classes. 
In Cleveland, a teacher told me that she and a group 
from her school attended St. John College two eve- 
nings a week, delighted to have the opportunity for 
spiritual renewal and mental uplift after a hard day 
in the classroom wrestling (almost literally) with 
youngsters in the third and fourth grades. Courses 
in child psychology have a strong attraction for 
parents. Art and music appreciation make a cultural 
appeal to a large group. Reviews of worth-while 
books and current best-sellers worthy of the name 
are always well attended. Just the word “psychiatry” 
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will get people out who otherwise could not be 
induced to budge from their chairs in front of the 
television set. 

It takes a liberal supply of energy used with 
judicious tact to publicize our program effectively. 
People have to be approached, made conscious of 
their needs and urged to seek to fulfil them. At the 
Missouri Valley conference, a fervid young woman 
from the YWCA told how she sold her product, using 
mail, telephone, bulletins and acquaintances, plus 
all the tricks of modern advertising, even ringing 
doorbells to bring it to the community. What a psy- 
chiatrist remarked in the course of a lecture series 
on “Psychiatry and Religion” is almost universally 
true: “There are, I am sure, many people living right 
here in this block, sitting at home this evening bored 
to death, trying to kill time, with no interests, their 
minds vacant. Tomorrow they will go back to another 
dull day in the office.” These adults might well add 
to the breadth of their minds and to the gladness 
of their hearts by reading and study. 


Hitler in Germany and Stalin in Russia, in their 
determination to impose their totalitarian way of life 
on the entire nation, recognized the necessity of 
training the old as well as the young. If they went 
to such lengths to implant their atheistic ideology in 
mankind, shall we be hesitant and apathetic in our 
effort to spread Christian principles? In addition to 
the work of leading children and youth to Christ, 
which Catholics have been doing so courageously in 
the past by building and supporting parochial schools, 
let us turn our eyes to this new field of endeavor, 
which answers the needs of grown-ups. 

A. J. Cronin, in his Adventures in Two Worlds, 
says: “As we grow older, the city of the spirit has 
more and more importance for us. Unless a man be 
a blind and heedless fool, when he reaches the years 
of maturity he will pause occasionally, amidst the 
racket of the world, to ask himself: “Why am I here? 
And where am I going?’ ” If we can make our pro- 
gram helpful to even a few adults in such momentous 
pauses, it will be worth inaugurating. 





Commies and 


“academic freedom”? (I) 


RECENT INVESTIGATIONS by congressional com- 
mittees of Communist infiltration into American col- 
leges and universities have evoked countless defenses 
of “academic freedom.” For understandable reasons, 
the academic profession is allergic to some of the 
methods and ideological biases it has learned to asso- 
ciate with the probers. On the other hand, also for 
understandable reasons, the probers seem to be quite 
unimpressed by the professionally articulate cham- 
pions of “freedom to teach and to learn” and of the 
uninhibited “search for truth,” or by the intrepid 
foes of “book burnings.” The probers have learned 
to downgrade the sloganeering of educators who never 
lifted a finger to rid their campuses of the kind of 
“searchers for truth” who traipse to Washington only 
to wrap themselves up in the constitutional protec- 
tion of the Fifth Amendment. 

What is happening is exactly what Communists 
want to happen: the undiscriminating proponents 
of liberty are rallying to the defense of “persecuted” 
professors, including (so it turns out) the pinks and 
even the Reds. Not all academicians, it is true, are 
making this inexcusable mistake. Nevertheless, the 
confusion is certainly confusing. 

Under such circumstances, the duty of American 
Catholics seems clear enough. They should, it seems 
to me, analyze the pros and cons in the light of what 
they know to be sound Catholic and American prin- 
ciples. They should certainly not precipitately line 
up with either side, for the simple reason that neither 
side has shown any particular competence to apply 
correct principles. This is not easy to do, in any case, 
but we ought at least to have a go at it. 


— 


VacuUM IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


What vastly complicates the problem of striking a 
tolerably satisfactory balance between freedom and 
security on our campuses is that American higher 
education operates in a philosophical vacuum. So 
far as one can judge from the pronouncements of its 
pontiffs, about all American higher education stands 
for is a policy of noninterference or complete laissez- 
faire in the search for what its spokesmen call “truth.” 
What makes a proposition true, whether there is any 
objective criterion by which men can see that it is 
true, in fact, whether or not the truth of a proposition 
is a practical consideration, seems to be more than 
they ever get around to discussing. The only time 
“truth” is dusted off and put on a pedestal is when 
they want to display the pedestal, to wit, “academic 
freedom.” 

The only sort of truth the typical American univer- 


sity recognizes, in any case, is “scientific truth.” This | 


is actually only a tentative grasp of reality, a high 


degree of probability, something that, when applied, | 


yields predictable results—in a word, it “works.” 

Such “truths,” as formulated today, may tomorrow 
have to be relegated to the limbo of disproven theories. 
In their day they served their purpose: they produced 
results and led to new and better “truths.” 

This instrumental view of truth very well answers 
the requirements of experimental sciences. But it 
furnishes no body of stable certainties by which a 
university can decide whether or not what a professor 
teaches is “true.” All the fun is in the striving; none 
of it is in arriving. On such a basis one cannot, for 
example, determine whether the “self-evident truths” 
of the Declaration of Independence are truths at 
all—or merely clever American revolutionary propa- 


— 
—_— 


ganda (as many professors contend). So the aca | 


American university simply has no means of knowing \, 
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{ whether Marxism, at least in its more philosophical 


| tenets, is true or false. 
ReEcENT AAU Report 


Anyone who wishes evidence of the philosophical 
vacuum in which American universities have their 
being need only study the March 80 report of the 
Association of American Universities (Am. 4/11, p. 29, 
erroneously referred to there as coming from the 
American Association of University Professors). This 
report presented some good reasons against keeping 
Communists on college and university faculties. A 
second article will deal with those reasons. 

What interests us here are the rationalistic, in- 
dividualistic and subjectivistic assumptions running 
through the entire report. To begin with, it fails 
to affirm precisely on what truths American univer- 
sities should take their stand in dealing with sub- 
versives—except that individual professors should be 


“free,” etc. True, it recognizes limits to this freedom. 
But such limits are substantially those set by legisla- 
tures and courts, not by the “truths” for which a 
university must stand. “‘Academic freedom’,” it 
declares, “is not a shield for those who break the 
law.” Obviously. The fact is that American secular 
universities had to wait until subversion fell under 
a legal cloud before they began to take a stand against 


_Communists on their faculties. Their real reason for 


opposing them, it seems, is that such teachers now 


‘ happen to savor of illegality, not that what they be- 
| lieve and inevitably teach is untrue. 


This is a sad situation for American higher educa- 
tion. Nevertheless, we cannot begin to understand 
the one-sided clamor about “academic freedom” unless 
we fully appreciate the philosophical vacuum in 
which it reverberates. The arguments resounding in 
that vacuum call for separate examination. 

R. C. HartNETT 
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| Brownsonand Newman 





Francis E. McMahon 





(continued from last week) 


When Brownson (in 1844) and Newman (in 1845) 
entered upon their new life as sons of the Church of 
Rome, they had both reached middle age. Their 
greatest work was yet to be accomplished. Newman 
continued to address the cultured minds of his time 
through the novel and essay, through sermons and 
verse. Eloquence, subtlety of thought, sublime con- 
ception, imaginative power—the traits of his genius— 
were put at the service of the Catholic cause. His 
life was not indeed without its painful periods. Many 
of the projects he undertook failed miserably. Called 
to Ireland by its hierarchy to organize a Catholic 
university, Newman quickly met difficulties. The Eng- 
lish scholar and the Irish bishops did not see eye to 
eye, and Newman returned to England. In England 
there were many Catholics, of high and low estate, 
who looked with some misgivings upon the convert 
from Anglicanism. His brilliant lectures on The 
Present Position of Catholics in England provoked a 
libel suit which subjected him to enormous expense— 
the outcome of a trial commonly admitted to have been 
unfair. His project to found a Catholic center of 
learning at Oxford was blocked by Cardinal Manning. 
He began to edit the Rambler, a liberal Catholic pub- 
lication, but within a few months was forced to 
resign. Despite these and other distressing episodes, 
he enjoyed the fundamental peace of one who had 
found his spiritual home after diligent searching. 

Brownson used his talents in analogous manner in 
America. His Quarterly Review, founded before his 
conversion, became dedicated now to the cause of 
Catholic truth. He launched into an attack upon the 
leading philosophical and theological errors of his 
day. Non-Catholics (and even some Catholics) were 
startled by his vigorous tone. Renouncing an apolo- 
getic attitude (an attitude typical of many Catholics 
of his time), he assumed the offensive. He demanded 
that his fellow-Americans of non-Catholic belief jus- 
tify their position before the bar of reason and history. 
Truths that American non-Catholics found particularly 
unpalatable, and that Catholics themselves had been 
careful not to emphasize, Brownson stressed with un- 
precedented force. To an American populace that had 
not ceased to cry “No Popery” Brownson declared not 
merely that Catholicism was compatible with demo- 
cracy, but that Catholicism was absolutely necessary 
to its preservation. No voice like that had ever been 
heard before in the United States. 

He was the great controversialist of his age. Logic, 
erudition and power of expression were united in him 
in an exceptional manner. He was scrupulously fair 





LITERATURE 
AND ARTS 














to his opponents, much fairer, frequently, than they 
were to him. If his tone at times was harsh, this was 
partly owing to the type of unreasoning opposition 
he met. The Review carried his articles on history, 
government, politics, literature and science, as well as 
on philosophy and theology. In addition he published 
works on religion, philosophy and government. Like 
Newman, he turned briefly to the novel form to con- 
vey his ideas, but he failed, as Newman did, to achieve 
a first-rate work of art. One of his best works, The 
American Republic, is a penetrating analysis of the 
nature of political sovereignty and of the Federal 
Constitution. It has yet to receive the attention it 
deserves. Woodrow Wilson is reported to have called 
it the most masterly work on the Constitution ever 
written. Brownson’s scope, as is evident, was wide 
and embracing—one had almost said universal. His 
treatment, however, was rarely superficial. He came 
to be known as the “man of power.” 

He also had his trials as a Catholic. His fearlessness 
and independence were frequently sources of friction 
between himself and his fellow-Catholics. Many dis- 
agreed violently with him on matters of policy and 
principle. Although the American hierarchy formally 
endorsed his work in the beginning, and Pope Pius 
IX made special recognition of his apostolic labors 
as a writer, some of the bishops eventually turned 
against him. Their opposition helped weaken his in- 
fluence in Catholic circles, and for a time confidence 
in him as an exponent of Catholic truth was shaken. 
After twenty year’s publication of the Review as a 
Catholic, he suspended it. He revived it, however, 
in the closing years of his life, and demonstrated that 
even as an old man he had no intellectual equal on 
the American scene. 

Throughout all his difficulties with clergy or laity, 
he never wavered in allegiance to the faith, nor did 
he ever hesitate to submit to legitimate authority. 
The faith with him was always uppermost. “Err I 
may,” he once said, “but heretic I will never be.” 

Personal and professional relations between Brown- 
son and Newman were neither extensive nor intimate. 
As rector-designate of the newly-founded Catholic 
University in Dublin, Newman had conceived a plan 
of inviting the outstanding Catholic scholars of the 
world to lecture at the institution. The first invitation 
was tendered to Brownson. The latter was not pleased 
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with the subject which Newman proposed for him— 
geography! It was only after Lord Acton strongly 
urged Brownson to accept that he agreed to go. Lord 
Acton, in a letter, had advised Brownson not to worry 
about the topic assigned: “I am quite sure that they 
would be too happy to let you lecture on opossums 
if you chose to communicate your good things in that 
way.” 

But difficulties arose. Apparently some Irish-Ameri- 
cans objected to Newman’s inviting a fellow-Catholic 
who had more than once ruffled their feelings. New- 
man was forced reluctantly to withdraw the offer. 

Some years previous Brownson had subjected New- 
man’s Essay on Development to a severe criticism. 
He termed the treatise “Protestant and anti-Catholic,” 
and with pitiless logic made much of some certainly 
ambiguous statements in the work. W. G. Ward rushed 
to Newman's defense in the pages of the Dublin Re- 
view. Newman, though annoyed, did not directly 
reply. Years later he expressed his “disgust” at such 
“self-taught” laymen as Brownson attempting to write 
upon theology. The rugged Vermonter and the pol- 
ished Oxonian had difficulty in comprehending each 
other. “Posterity,” said a contemporary observer, “will 
judge of their quarrel as it has done of that between 
Plato and Aristotle; that the latter, though the more 
acute and formally logical, has failed to see what 
the former intended.” 

A difference of mentality lay behind the mutual 
lack of understanding. Newman had almost a horror 
of syllogistic argumentation. Formal and abstract de- 
bate was distasteful to him, and in his view produc- 
tive of no conviction. Argument, to be effective, he 
believed, must appeal not only to the mind but to 
the heart and the soul as well. His Grammar of Assent 
is a classical analysis of the conscious and unconscious 
motives that prompt men to accept truths. With ex- 
traordinary insight he traces in this work the stages 

by which the convergence of probabilities finally 
brings about moral certitude. His analyses are some- 
times labyrinthine, but he is merely trying to follow 








the human mind, not as it should ideally act, but 
as in practice is does act. 

It is an old charge against Newman that he was 
fundamentally a skeptic. Even the learned Father 
Gardeil found Newman’s idea of faith basically Kan. 
tian in so far as it “is characterized by an objective 
insufficiency and a subjective sufficiency of its motives 
of assent.” But this judgment is not shared by other 
Scholastic theologians. Newman simply took man as 
he actually was, and man was not a pure intelligence 
but a composite of body and soul. His appeal was 
finally to the intellect, but never with neglect of the 
heart. Newman’s mentality was fundamentally psy. 
chological. 

Brownson’s cast of mind, on the other hand, was 
basically logical. His less worthy opponents delighted 
in calling him a “logic-chopper.” His forceful and 
transparent prose was never disfigured by illicit majors 
or undistributed middles. His supremacy in contro- 
versy was due greatly to his ability to seize upon the 
assumptions of his opponent, to expose faulty reason- 
ing and to draw out exhaustively the consequences 
of any argument. The ease and assurance with which 
he did this evidenced the hand of the master. 

But to accuse Brownson of being an abject slave 
of the syllogism would be to miss the point entirely, 
If he respected the power of reason, he was also aware 
of its limitations. His own experience as an adherent 
of numerous sects and causes was there to assure him 
that the reasoning power of man was readily subject 
to error. Abuse, however, was no argument against 
use. His writings constitute an impressive witness to 
intellectual strength and cogency, as they remain a 
permanent rebuke to loose thinking in any field. 

To extract the pure gold of Brownson or of Newman, 
naturally one must dig. The material of a liberal edu- 
cation lies within the collected works of these two 
men. The student of logic particularly will read 
Brownson; the student of psychology will read New- 
man. And all who wish to acquire a mature Catholic 
mentality will be familiar with the writings of both. 





“The King’s good servant” 





STAGE OF FGOLS 





By Charles A. Brady. Dutton. 381p. 
$3.95 


Readers of The Man ona Donkey who 
were moved by the singularly poig- 
nant (though very brief) passage that 
dealt with the trial of Sir Thomas 
More and who felt then that they 
would like to know more of this strong 
and sweet character have a remark- 
ably rich and rewarding source at 
hand in Mr. Brady’s fictionalized life 
of the great chancellor who died “the 
King’s good servant, but God’s first.” 
Even those who know St. Thomas 
More through the superb biography by 


R. W. Chambers will find muck in 
Stage of Fools to deepen their know!- 
edge of and affection for the martyr. 

For Mr. Brady has done much more 
than picture for us More the English- 
man. It is More the Christian humanist 
in a still-united Christendom who lives 
in these tapestried pages. Crowding on 
the scene are Erasmus, Colet, Holbein, 
Archbishop Fisher. The busy trattic 
of ideas and affection between schol- 
ars and churchmen in England, 
France, Germany, Spain—all of them 
captivated by More’s learning and 
thrall to his charm—is caught in a 
supple but stately prose that rings and 
echoes with the very sound and 
rhythm of More’s own writings, which 
are frequently and skilfully woven into 
the narration. 
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But if meeting More the humanist 
is an experience that will widen the 
reader’s intellectual horizons, it is the 
appreciation of More the human 
which will deepen the sense of spir- 
itual kinship between today’s Cath- 
olics, who are hearing more and more 
of the glorious doctrine of the Mysti- 
cal Body, and the hero who wrote on 
the eve of his beheading: “to this great 
glory [of Heaven] can there no man 
come headless. Our head is Christ; 
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and theretore to Him must we be 
joined, and as members of His must 
we follow Him, if we will come 
thither.” The thoughtful reader ot 
stage of Fools will find meat for his 
soul and strengthening for his love of 
the Church, though the human repre- 
sentatives of that Church by and large 
cut so sorry a figure in the story—as, 
indeed, they did in history. 

Against the purity of More’s heart 
and mind, and his gay and sunny 
sanctity, the villains loom sullen and 
dark indeed. Henry, Anne Boleyn 
and Cromwell are painted in marvel- 
ously vivid detail—if in more lurid 
hues than Miss Prescott used in The 
Man on a Donkey. But perhaps Mr. 
Brady’s best characterizations are 
those of the sly and two-timing great 
ones, such as Wolsey and Cranmer. 

A poetic technique—and one that 
gives Mr. Brady a chance for some of 
his richest writing—is the inclusion of 
what may be called entr’acte passages, 
in which More looks back on the pleas- 
ant places in which he has lived, the 
gardens he has loved, the days when 
he and Prince Hal were dearest 
friends. A tiny niggle—I wish Mr. 
Brady's editors had persuaded him 
not to have these long passages 
printed entirely in italics. 

This is the kind of book that chal- 
lenges a reviewer to stop saying things 
about it. It is leisurely, rich, un- 
abashedly romantic, in love with the 
age of chivalry that was withering 
under the final blight. It is a book, 
above all, that is electric with a sense 
of fealty (to use the good medieval 
word) to Christ and His Church. How 
could it be otherwise, if it would do 
justice (as it triumphantly does) to 
that great and merry man who laid 
down his life to preserve the unity of 
Christendom? 

The Catholic Book Club is happy to 
have Stage of Fools for its May selec- 
tion. Haroip C. Garpiner 


Two types of skeptics 





HOLMES-LASKI LETTERS: The 
Correspondence of Mr. Justice Holmes 
and Harold J. Laski, 1916-1935 





Edited by Mark DeWolfe Howe, with 
a Foreword by Felix Frankfurter. Har- 
vard U. Press. 2 vols. 1,650p. $12.50 


This correspondence is rich in every- 
thing. It is rich in worldly wisdom, 
ticher in philosophical and theological 
errors, but richest of all in human in- 
terest and in amusing gossip. Aside 
from the multitude of errors, with 
which I shall refrain from dealing lest 
I should become a name-caller, this 
book is likely to have a permanent 
place in literature among the great 
works of its genre. The friendship 


between the two skeptics is itself a 
thing of beauty and, as such, glorifies 
God-—the Living Source of all that 
is true, good and beautiful—in spite 
of their skepticism. 

There is, however, an important 
difference between the skepticism of 
Holmes and that of Laski. Holmes 
was an undogmatic skeptic. When he 
said that he could not believe as you 
did, there was a mental reservation 
that he might be wrong and you 
might be right after all. 

Laski, on the other hand, was a 
dogmatic skeptic. His stand against 
religion was militant and even militar- 
istic. For instance, he thought that 
Darwinism was “a body-blow to the 
Eternal from which He will find it 
difficult to recover. That is what really 





matters most. J remain permanently 
and impenitently anticlerical” (p. 
1,130). One of his “profound convic- 
tions” was that “it is impossible to 
make peace with the Roman Catholic 
Church. It is one of the permanent 
enemies of all that is decent in the 
human spirit” (p. 1,450). This was 
written in 1933, when, apparently, 
Laski was already moving toward 
Russian communism, whose apologist 
he increasingly became after Holmes’ 
death. 

And yet all the time he was head- 
over-heels in love with the Spanish 
Jesuit jurists of the sixteenth century. 
He wrote: “I wish to God I had an 
extra life to write an essay on the 
Spanish jurists” (p. 460). Another 
time he said: 


I’ve been doing the Spanish 
theological jurists of the six- 
teenth century for my seminar— 
Soto, Suarez, Victoria et al., revel- 
ing in them and making an an- 
thology of passages for the lads 
to read—great fellows they are, 
a little long-winded but subtle 
and noble-hearted. I put Suarez 
first, and I think that between 
Aquinas and Descartes he could 
claim to have about the best 
mind of all the people we know 
in these matters. Then, too, I 


have been slowly — working 
through the classics of interna- 
tional law for my Yale lectures in 
April. Sir, may I say to you that 
Puffendorf is third-rate, Wolff 
fourth-rate, Thomasius seventh- 
rate, and Vattel elegant in a 
tenth-rate way (p. 1,190). 


Here he seems to know what he is 
talking about. But if the Roman Cath- 
olic Church “is one of the permanent 
enemies of all that is decent in the 
human spirit,” where did these first- 
rate theological jurists come from? 

The fact is that Laski was a highly 
temperamental writer, and was full of 
contradictions. Sometimes he makes 
me think of what Heine said about the 
atheists of his time: “We have now 
bigoted monks of atheism, grand in- 
quisitors of infidelity, who would have 
bound Voltaire to the stake because 
he was at heart an obstinate deist.” 
In his lucid moments, however, Laski’s 
observations can be extremely keen. 

Laski is at his best when he pours 
out his spontaneous affection and ad- 
miration for the great Yankee. I am 
profoundly moved by a passage where 
he wrote to Holmes: “But what above 
all I cherish is the thought of your 
insistence on untrammeled thinking, 
your gift of generous friendship, the 
way in which you turn for us the sun- 
set of achievement into the sunrise of 
our hopes” (p. 65). 

To my mind, Holmes’ secret charm 
lies in the fact that he was an in- 
finitely better man than he professed 
to be. He played the skeptic some- 
times in order to test the strength of 
your faith. He did not quarrel with 
the faith of his friends, provided it 
was genuine. He was glad if he found 
the fire in your belly, but he was only 
afraid that the fire might grow dim 
in contact with the sordid actualities 
of life. He poured cold water on your 
enthusiasm in order to see whether it 
was of a lasting quality or merely a 
transitory fervor. No words could be 
more ruthless than his, but no heart 
was kinder. His philosophy I do not 
share, but his personality is an ever- 
growing marvel to me. He was at 
bottom a great idealist. 

Holmes had the heart of a child; 
to the end of his life he remained a 
virgin to the world. His spirit of gaiety 
and his complete lack of conventional 
respectability endeared him to all who 
came to know him. In this respect he 
was a typical American sage. At the 
age of fifty-four he began to learn 
bicycling, and the big baby wrote to 
Lady Pollock about his new adven- 
ture: “I haven’t had such a gleam of 
boyish joy for years as I get from my 
little runs of five miles or so, all that 
I have ventured as yet. Even tumbling 
off was a pleasure—to find that I could 
do it and not break” (p. 61). 
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It is significant that in the same 
letter he wrote: “Did you ever read 
a life of St. Francis of Assisi by Paul 
Sabatier? . . . It gives one a very strik- 
ing picture of a holiness which one 
loves none the less for disbelieving 
what it was founded on in the way of 
beliefs” (p. 62). 

Even in his eighties and nineties, he 
kept unabated his spirit of youthful 
zest. From the present letters we learn 
that he was “reading the Confessions 
of St. Augustine with gusto,” and that 
he was “enchanted by St. Francis of 
Sales from the quotations” in Sainte- 
Beuve’s Port-Royal. Wodehouse and 
Sherlock Holmes kept him company 
to the last days of his life; and while 
he appreciated Lord Chestertield’s 
Letters, he protested violently against 
his prohibition of laughter as being 
“narrow.” “Wodehouse,” he wrote to 
Laski, “can make me do what Lord 
Chesterfield says a gentleman should 
not do, break from the well-bred 
smile into the loud guffaw, and as nil 
humani, etc., I do not eschew the 
laugh—good old boy, Lord Chester- 
field” (p. 965). I smell the Irish blood 
in Holmes. 

The Irish blood, the American spirit 
of liberty and magnanimity, the vital- 
ity of his father, the practical common 
sense of his mother, the cynical humor 
of his uncle John, the stoical firmness 
of his grandfather, Rev. Abiel Holmes, 
the cheerfulness of his grandmother, 
the lively wit of his wife, the New 


England cultural tradition, the Emer- 
sonian transcendentalism, the im- 
mense heritage of the common law, 
the personality of Lincoln, the active 
participation in the Civil War and 
innumerable other factors must have 
conspired to produce a genuine man 
like Holmes. 

On the negative side, the stuffy 
dreariness of Calvinism drove him 
away from the Christian faith. In a 
proper spiritual environment, he could 
have become one of the greatest saints 
of the modern age, with something of 
St. Augustine and St. Francis in him. 
As it is, he was only a sage. But it is 
something to be a sage. The saving 
grace of Holmes is that he did not 
live down to his doubts, while the 
curse of many of us Christians is that 
we do not live up to our ideals. Like 
the Oriental sages, Holmes recalls to 
my mind Nebuchadnezzar’s image 
with a head of gold supported by feet 
of clay. But it is important that the 
head was of gold. 

A word must be said about the 
editing. It is obviously a work of love. 
Even a fault-finding eye would not be 
able to detect more than half-a-dozen 
minor misprints. The “Biographical 
Appendix” is no appendicitis. One will 
find a great deal of humor in some of 
the sketches. I am relieved to think 
that Mark Howe, who is the official 
biographer of Holmes, will not be 
likely to produce a merely official 
biography. Joun C. H. Wu 





A new interpretation 





THE GUNPOWDER PLOT 





By Hugh Ross Williamson. Macmillan. 
246p. $4.50 


In 1871, Rev. John Morris, S.J., edited 
and published A Narrative of the Gun- 
powder Plot, which had been written 
in 1606 by Fr. John Gerard, one of 
the Jesuit priests implicated in the 
plot. Fr. Gerard, after his escape, ex- 
plains: “When I came from England 
to Rome I was ordered to put into 
writing an account of the whole affair 
and did so as well as I could.” 

Fr. Morris’s book did not receive 
the attention it deserved and in 1897 
another Fr. John Gerard, S.J., pub- 
lished a book entitled What Was the 
Gunpowder Plot? This drew a reply 
from Professor S. R. Gardiner under 
the title What the Gunpowder Plot 
Was, and so great was Gardiner’s rep- 
utation that his version of the story 
remained the accepted one in spite of 
Fr. Gerard’s reply. In fact, Fr. Ger- 
ard’s reply was a crushing rejoinder, 
according to Mr. Williamson, who 
examines anew in the present work the 
evidence which Fr. Gerard brought 


forward. New evidence discovered 
among the manuscripts at Hatfield and 
elsewhere is also included. 


The result of all this is a fascinating 
mystery skilfully unravelled by an 
experienced historian. Forged docu- 
ments and confessions by persons so 
mercilessly tortured as to be unaware 
of what they were doing are as old as 
history. But what we are inclined to 
think novel in our days is the cunning 
use of such evidence to carry on sys- 
tematic propaganda against parties or 
religious groups in the nation. Mr. 
Williamson shows that the Tudors 
were quite adept in that art. 

He examines the Gunpowder Plot 
against the background of the many 
plots which preceded it during Eliza- 
beth’s reign. In that perspective, it 
appears more likely that it was only 
another in the series. Catholics were 
still a very large proportion, possibly 
a majority, in the population and it 
was necessary for the Government not 
only to suppress them by Act of Par- 
liament but to destroy them by arous- 
ing popular feeling against them. The 
similarity of all these plots and the 
timing, which was always to the ad- 
vantage of the Government in intro- 
ducing further penal legislation, make 
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it probable, to say the least, that the 
coincidence was not accidental. 

Thus the Rudolfi Plot of 1571 facilj. 
tated the penal laws of that and sub. 
sequent years. Parry’s Plot in 1585 had 
the same object. The Babington Plot 
in 1586 was used as an excuse to 
execute Mary Queen of Scots, for 
which purpose it was designed. In 
1590 there were Polwhele’s plot and 
Collen’s plot and Squire’s plot, and 
the even more important plots of Lo. 
pez and of Yorke and of Williams, 
The Gunpowder plot has obscured 
all the rest. 

For over two centuries this famous 
plot sufficed to keep alive anti-Cath- 
olic feeling in England. Mr. William. 
son makes a strong case for his con- 
tention that such was indeed the ob- 
ject for which it was engineered. His 
book is of the highest historical value. 
Indeed no one who has not read it can 
set out to discuss the Gunpowder Plot 
with any claim to accuracy. 

Robert WILBERFORCE 





A PATHWAY TO HEAVEN 





By Henry Bordeaux. Translated by 
Antonia White. Pellegrini & Cudahy. 
240p. $3 


Henry Bordeaux is a famous French 
Academician and octogenarian who 
is, unfortunately, little known in this 
country. This little volume, which ap- 
peared in French, in 1951, under the 
title Le fil de la vierge seems to be 
the work of a youthful writer filled 
with enthusiasm who betrays his ma- 
turity only by the unique way in 
which he has combined reverence and 
irony, a deeply-religious feeling with 
an attitude which mocks even a sem- 
blance of piety. 

This is the story of a simple parish 
priest who had a gift for becoming 
involved with unconventional godless 
individuals and their daily problems. 
Father Calixte Merval loved God, but 
he also had a passion for painting 
and for the outdoors. Nor did he con- 
sider his painting incompatible with 
his consecrated work. He painted light 
and was fond of saying, in explana- 
tion, that in his art he “remained fixed 
at the fourth day of Creation.” By 
this he meant that, since God on the 
fourth day created the sun, the moon 
and the stars to light the earth day and 
night, he followed an irresistible urge 
to catch that light and fix it on his 
canvas. To do so he used a small 
trowel and a knife and simply super- 
imposed layers of pigment on his can- 
vas. Viewed from near, his work meant 
nothing; from afar, even the uniniti- 
ated realized he had succeeded in 
capturing the quality of light. 

Of course Father Merval’s passion 
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for art interfered with his vocation. 
Finally “banished” to a small godless 
village, he is caught in the midst of 
several intrigues, becomes famous and 
rich through his paintings and al- 
though he uses his newly-acquired 
wealth to help his church and village, 
he is soon compelled to embark on a 
forced vacation, a pilgrimage to 
Italian churches. He is at last able to 
resolve the struggle between the love 
of God and the love of art, and re- 
turns to die before the altar in his 
village church, after having first con- 
secrated his tools to the Virgin. 
Bordeaux’ story is engrossing and 
fast-moving and very human indeed. 
What is unexpected, however, is the 
manner in which the author has com- 
bined a rich background of church 
art with the story of a village. The 
treatise on the history of art becomes 
part and parcel of Bordeaux’ story and 
the reader grasps many unusual bits of 
information about painting, just as 
Father Merval himself did on his visits 
to Italian churches and museums. In 
our highly materialistic society, here 
is a refreshing story, inspirational and 
gay, which will linger in the reader’s 
mind. Pierre CourtTINES 





CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
PAUL CLAUDEL AND ANDRE GIDE 


Translated by John Russell. Introduc- 
tion by Robert Mallet. Pantheon. 
299p. $4 





This correspondence of over a quarter 
of a century’s duration (1899-1926) 
between two literary giants of our 
time concerns itself oddly enough with 
only two matters. There is, of course, 
a cogent interchange of criticism and 
evaluation of each other’s literary 
work; but, dominating this, there is 
always the question of religion. Even 
in those letters where there is actually 
no mention of religion, one feels that 
Gide has it apprehensively or even 
defensively in the back of his mind, 
or that Claudel is merely forbearing 
in his attack in order to give Gide a 
breathing spell. 

For, with Claudel, nothing was 
more important than religion. For 
him, literature was simply a means 
of serving God; and he kept throwing 
at Gide, who insisted upon the ar- 
tist’s complete freedom of self-expres- 
sion, the notion that while literature 
can be free to consider whatever it 
wishes, one must not forget that it 
carries a terrific moral responsibility. 
At the climax of their association, 
Claudel had to point out that Gide 
certainly should offer something bet- 
ter to the great number of admirers 
who had fallen under his influence 
than an unedifying self-portrait, in- 


deed, an apologia for his own per- 
sonal moral degradation. This degra- 
dation was implicit in the novel 
If the Seed Dies Not... , in the long 
poem Corydon and, above all, in the 
celebrated article in the Nouvelle 
Revue Frangaise in which Gide baldly 
announced and attempted to justify 
his abnormal sexual predilections. 

It was at this point in their corre- 
spondence that Claudel bore down 
most heavily upon Gide’s resistance to 
the Church. Indeed, it was at this 
moment that Gide inclined most pos- 
itively in that direction. His book 
Numquid et tu... P is an expression 
of his consideration of Christianity 
at this time as a solution for his prob- 
lems; but, actually, it is nothing more 
than a temporary settling upon a cer- 
tain religiosity somewhere between 
Catholicism and his family’s Protes- 
tantism. 

One must say “temporary” because 
Gide was a victim of his times in 
France, a déraciné, an uprooted man 
torn, like most of the intellectuals, 
writers and artists of his generation, 
from the absolute of the Church, yet 
always seeking some other absolute 


within himself or in the myriad of 
“new” political or social ideas or ar- 
tistic “programs” of the day. 

Perhaps it is extreme to characterize 
Gide, as Jammes did, as a “sophist” 
and “dilettante”; but here was an im- 
peccable artist, the astute head of the 
most successful publishing venture in 
modern France, who insisted upon 
the sufficiency of his own intellect and 
wandered disconsolately from idea to 
idea. From his family’s Protestantism 
he leaned, under Claudel’s battering, 
for a moment toward Catholicism. 
Then he invented his own philosophy, 
called “the gratuitous act.” After this, 
he went from communism to anti- 
communism. Only heaven knows how 
he ended. 

In the privacy of his Journals, Gide 
looked with fear and sometimes with 
distaste upon Claudel, “this little man 
with no neck, no wrists and no waist 
who talks of art so stupidly”; but, 
generally, he had a profound respect 
for Claudel’s art. It must not be for- 
gotten that he was the enthusiastic 
publisher of The Tidings Brought to 
Mary, The Hostage and much else of 
Claudel’s work, but he never yielded 
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to what he called the “solidified 
lightning” of Claudel’s faith. 

The correspondence, so amicably 
begun, so candidly carried on, and 
ending with Gide’s firm declaration 
of his unregeneracy as an individual 
and as an artist, and with Claudel’s 
pledge to “fight his influence with 
every weapon I have,” is a dramatic 
reflection of the conflict of ideas still 
fermenting beneath contemporary life 
and art in France. Epwin Morcan 





BIG BUSINESS: A NEW ERA 





By David E. Lilienthal. Harper. 209p. 
$2.75 


Mr. Lilienthal’s basic thesis in this 
rather astonishing book is that we 
can now afford the conceded advan- 
tages of large-scale enterprise because 
the danger of abuses wrought by Big 
Business has been reduced to manage- 
able proportions by the expanded 
role of government in economic af- 
fairs. Were this all he tried to prove, 
there might be widespread agreement. 
But the author also declares that 


. . . in Big Business we have 
more than an efficient way to 
produce and distribute basic 
commodities . . . we have a so- 
cial institution that promotes 
human freedom and _individu- 
alism. . . . The purpose of our 
economic society and system is 
to promote freedom for the in- 
dividual, as one prime essential 
of happiness and human fulfil- 
ment. 


When he attempts to prove these 
somewhat rhetorical claims, we find 
that freedom means primarily free- 
dom of economic choice in consump- 
tion, work or investment. And this is 
followed by the tenuous assumption 
that such economic choices are the 
mark of men who are “as free as in 


society it is possible or workable for 
men to be.” 

I would question that a free society 
can be adequately defined by the 
presence or absence of economic 
choices alone and am disappointingly 
surprised to find the eloquent author 
of This I Believe adopting such a 
material value-scheme. 

In similarly exaggerated vein we 
find an assertion that competitive in- 
dustrial research has had the effect 
of increasing respect for learning and 
thinking. Can Mr. Lilienthal be un- 
aware that the prime effect of indus- 
trial research on public thinking is to 
accentuate the layman’s natural urge 
to pay homage to the “practical” re- 
searcher and heap scorn on the pure 
thinker, who does not think in terms 
of immediate applications? 

Having shot his emotional bolt (one 
can’t help sensing a misguided edito- 
rial suggestion to “make it popular”), 
the author turns to a descriptive 
resumé of the modern economy, mak- 
ing the legitimate point that today’s 
policy should not be guided by the 
“dead hand of yesterday’s facts and 
prejudices but by the living realities 
of today.” In other words, let us not 
penalize today’s enlightened manage- 
ment for the sins of the nineteenth- 
century robber barons. 

Among the relevant facets of mid- 
century industry cited to good effect 
in this area are the new forms of 
competition, including that between 
alternative products, diversification 
and integration, a growth of the mar- 
ket area which has ended the local 
monopolies prevalent in the era of 
poor transportation, and competition 
within a single organization, such as 
that between Buick and Pontiac. 

It is also true, as Mr. Lilientha) 
points out, that national and _ indi- 
vidual security are generally best ad- 
vanced by the large corporations. Ad- 
mitting that overcentralized bigness 
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can mean inefficiency, sterility anq 
abuse of power, he feels that natur] 
economic law will take care of the 
inefficient and that public safeguard; 
can prevent misuse of power concen. 
trations. Finally, the antitrust policies 
of the past sixty years are declared 
outmoded and a policy based on pro. 
ductivity, not competition, is sug. 
gested as an alternative. 

Since an increase in Big Business 
sense of social responsibility is ap. 
parent to all but the most prejudiced 
eye, it is unfortunate that Mr. Lilien. 
thal has overstated his case to such an 
extent that even the partially sym. 
pathetic reader is repelled by its 
exaggeration, its non sequitur’s and 
its uncritical acceptance of purely 
material criteria in judging the social 
and personal effects of economic 
giantism. 

It was known before that the pro. 


ductive capacities of Big Business are | 


unexcelled. It remains to be proved, 
despite Mr. Lilienthal’s specious 
claims, that Big Business “promotes 
human freedom and individualism.” 
M. D. Reacan 





YOUR FAMILY CIRCLE 





By Sister Jean Patrice, C.S.J. Bruce. 
145p. $2.75 


Sister Jean Patrice has written a 
beautiful, informal, down-to-earth 
book about the care of pre-school 
children. She answers such questions 
as “When are they old enough to at- 
tend church?,” “Can they understand 
death?” and “Why won't they eat?” 
Her analysis of the causes and cure of 
the feeding problem is the best I have 
ever read. 

I especially liked her treatment of 


the controversial question, “Should ‘ 


they be spanked?” In my opinion she 
has the only answer to this age-old 
problem. Her chapter on Television is 
extremely well done and _ thought- 
provoking. Whether writing about a 
child at his prayers or why children 
“lie,” Sister Jean Patrice reveals re- 
markable insight into the workings of 
the mind of a small child. 

If her ideas were carried out, they 
would create a revolution in child 
care, because what she is suggesting 
in many of her methods is a return to 
discipline. She is not overly strict nor 
authoritarian but she does point out 
that children must be trained in the 
almost extinct virtues of obedience and 
self restraint. But she has not rejected 
all of modern child psychology. She 
has pruned out its extremes and 
abuses and tempered it with common 
sense and good judgment. 

Sister Jean Patrice raised her broth- 
ers after the death of their mother, 
and she is presently teaching kinder- 
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garten. She understands the problems 
jnvolved in raising small children. I 
cannot think of a book I would rather 
consult when I am faced with rebellion 
in the nursery. As the mother of two 
pre-school children, I have read pro- 
lifically on child psychology and I pre- 
fer this book to all the others. 
VirnciniA Roun RowLanpD 





Joun C. H. Wu, one-time presi- 
dent of the International 
Court at Shanghai and Chi- 
nese Ambassador to the Vat- 
ican, enjoyed a long friendship 
and correspondence with Mr. 
Holmes. Central Book Co. of 
New York published Justice 
Holmes to Dr. Wu some years 
ago. 

Rospert WILBERFORCE was for- 
merly cultural adviser at the 
British Information Service, 
New York City. 

PrerrE CourtINEs is associate 
professor in the Department 
of Romance Languages at 
Queens College, Flushing, 
New York. 











Books on Russia 


Russta ABSENT AND PRESENT, by 
Vladimir Wiedle, translated by A. 
Gordon Smith (Day. $3). This short 
essay (148p.) is an attempt to present 
the cultural history of Russia. Its main 
theme is the controversy between the 
Westernizers and the Slavophiles 
about Russia’s place in the world. The 
author, himself a Westernizer, de- 
plores the dispute, but in the opinion 
of Andrei Gordon, the book misses the 
crucial point, that what the Westerniz- 
ers took as European civilization in 
the nineteenth century with the in- 
tention of transferring it into Russian 
life was already “a degenerated, ma- 
terialistic and secularist civilization 
which had abandoned all the features 
of Western Christendom.” This mis- 
take of the Westernizers undoubtedly 
prepared the ground for the Marxist- 
Nihilist invasion. The book is over- 
crowded with facts and labors from 
some exaggeration in its picture of 
the Russian character, but anyone 
somewhat versed in Russian history 
would find it of interest. 


Hanns Across THE Caviar, by Charles 
W. Thayer (Lippincott. $3.50). An- 
other aspect of Russian character is 
presented by the author of Bears in 
the Caviar. His diplomatic experience 
and uniquely fresh style combine to 
give a convincing and almost depress- 
ing picture of Russia’s determination 
to make an enemy out of us, says 


Catherine D. Gause. The last chapter 
is devoted to Korea and gives a very 
graphic account of the U.S.-USSR 
Commission for Korea. Throughout, 
the book reflects the author’s sense of 
fair play, of humor and of ability to 
make adjustments to all kinds of con- 
ditions. 


THE DeEcLINE OF IMPERIAL Russi, by 
Hugh Seton-Watson (Praeger. $7.50). 
Waldemar Gurian judges that this 
book is “indispensable for those stu- 
dents of the Russian Empire and the 
background of the Soviet regime who 
would not fully agree with the author’s 
liberal inclinations” to make the de- 
cisive factor the autocracy of the 
Tsars. The book is concerned with 
the last sixty years of Imperial Russia 
and a particular merit consists in its 
careful description of the fate of vari- 
ous nationalities living in Russia. The 
victory of Lenin’s communism “is not 
pictured as an unavoidable conclusion 
of historical developments but as re- 
sulting from overpopulation and mass 
misery, a revolutionary intelligentsia, 
a conspiratorial party and anarchy 
brought about by defeats in war.” 


THE RusstAN-AMERICAN Company, by 
S. B. Okun, translated from the Rus- 
sian by Carl Ginsburg of the Depart- 
ment of State (Harvard. $4.50). An 
“Eastward, Ho” impulse brought Rus- 
sian settlers, merchants and fur trad- 
ers to the very shores of America with- 
in the first decades of the eighteenth 
century. This volume is an account 
of that push and of the activities of 
Russian settlements in Alaska and 
California. The Soviet historian Okun 
feels, of course, obliged to criticize 
in Marxist terms the Company’s eco- 
nomic and financial policies and he 
has to try to strike a balance between 
criticism of Czarist imperialism and 
the epic of the great geographical 
discoveries and pioneer work of Rus- 
sian explorers in merchants. Two in- 
teresting facts which will strike the 
American reader are the enterprising 
spirit of the simple Russian fur hunters 
and the friendliness of the Russian 
Imperial Government toward the 
United States. These friendly rela- 
tions were of mutual benefit before 
they were muddled by professional 
revolutionaries and Socialists exnelled 
from Russia and granted asylum 
here. 


LINCOLN AND THE Russtans, by Albert 
A. Woldman (World. $5). An interest- 
ing and little-known phase of our in- 
ternational relations makes up the 
story of this book—Russia’s friendly 
support of the North during the Civil 
War. There does not seem to be 
material enough, however, for such 
extended treatment, thinks F. J. Gal- 








EDWARD LEEN, C.S.Sp. 


By Michael O’Carroll, C.S.Sp. 


—An interesting biography of 
Father Leen, the first spiritual 
writer in modern Ireland to gain 
international recognition, and 
whose influence as a preacher of 
retreats and a director of souls 
was vast. The book reveals the 
man himself—an unusual man, 
gifted, idealistic, sometimes frus- 
trated but with an indomitable 
Christian spirit which turned all 
things to profit. $3.50 


RETREAT NOTES 


By Rev. Joseph Keating, S.J. 


Compiled and edited by Rev. 
Philip Caraman, S.J.—A selection 
of meditations which embrace al- 
most every phase of the spiritual 
life of a Christian—religious or 
lay. Each meditation has its own 
paragraph, for the work is notable 
for its compression of solace and 
guidance into a few lines without 
any sacrifice of thought-content or 
clearness of meaning. $1.75 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 











The Life of 
Archbishop 
John Ireland 


by James H. Moynihan 


Foreword by John G. Murray, 
Archbishop of St. Paul. 
Here is the official, definitive 
biography of a man who was un- 
doubtedly one of the outstand- 
ing figures in the history of the 

American hierarchy. 


Youthful Irish immigrant 
Seminarian in France 

Civil War chaplain 

Archbishop of a booming Mid- 


western diocese 


Confidant of Presidents 
Special emmisary of Popes 
Not quite a Cardinal 


. in each of these roles, and 
many others, Msgr. Moynihan 
portrays the colorful, dynamic 
life of this “Apostle of the West.” 
Making full use for the first time 
of the Ireland papers, this book 
fills a gap in the literature of the 
Catholic Church in the United 
States. $5.00 

at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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1. THE SIGN OF JONAS 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.50 


. SAINTS FOR NOW 


Ld 


SHEED & WARD. $3.50 Edited by Clare Boothe Luce 


= 


MY WAY OF LIFE 
THE CONFRATERNITY OF THE 
Precious Bioop. $1.35 


4. SOCIETY AND SANITY 
SHEED & WARD. $3 


1 HAD TO KNOW 
APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS. $3 


The stores listed below report their best selling books 
during the current month. Popularity is estimated both 
by the frequency with which a book is mentioned and by 


By Thomas Merton 


St. Thomas Aquinas 
By Frank J. Sheed 


By Gladys Baker 








| 
Sellin 

















ooks 


6. THE WORLD'S FIRST LOVE 


McGraw-Hitt. $3.50 


By Fulton J. Sheen 


7. YESTERDAY, TODAY AND FOREVER 


oO 


Lippincott. $3 


. LISTEN, SISTER 
McMUuLtLten, $2.75 


. BE NOT SOLICITOUS 
SHEED & Warp. $3 


By Maria Augusta Trapp 
By John E. Moffat, SJ. 


Edited by Maisie Ward 


10. THE HIDDEN STREAM 


its relative position in each report. This point system, 


AKRON, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 High St. 
BOSTON, Pius XI Cooperative, 45 Franklin St. 
BROOKLYN, Ave Maria Shop, 166 Remsen St. 
BUFFALO, Catholic Union Store, 828 Main St. 


CHICAGO, The Thomas More Association, 210 
West Madison St. 


CINCINNATI, Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main 
St. 


CINCINNATI, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 436 
Main St. 


CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 906 Su- 
perior Ave. 


CLEVELAND, G. J. Phillipp & Sons, 2067 East 
9th St. 


DENVER, James Clarke Church Goods House, 
1636 Tremont St. 


DETROIT, E. ne McDevitt Co., 1234 Wash- 


ington Blvd. 


DETROIT, Van Antwerp Circulating Library, 
Chancery Bldg. 


HARTFORD, Catholic Lending Library of 
Hartford, Inc., 138 Market St. 


HOLYOKE, Catholic Lending Library, 94 Suf- 
folk St. 

KANSAS CITY, Catholic Community Library, 
801 East Armour Blvd. 


LOS ANGELES, C. F. Horan & Co., 120 West 
2nd St. 


LOUISVILLE, Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 
South 4th St. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., The Book Bazaar, 412 
Chestnut St. 


MILWAUKEE, The Church Mart, 779-781 N. 
Water St. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 
8th St. 


NEW BEDFORD, Keating’s, 562 County St. 


NEW HAVEN, The Thomas More Gift Shop, 
1102 Chapel St. 


NEW YORK, Benziger Bros., Inc., 26 Park 
Place. 


— P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay 


NEW YORK, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 
Barclay St. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, St. Thomas More Book 
Stall, 418 N. Robinson. 


OMAHA, Midwest Church Goods Co., 1218 
Farnam St. 


PHILADELPHIA, Peter Reilly Co., 133 N. 
13th St. 


PORTLAND, Ore., Catholic Book & Church 
Supply Co., 314 S. W. Washington St. 
PROVIDENCE, The Marian Book Shop and 
Lending Library, 63 Washington St. 


ROCHESTER, Trant’s, Inc., 96 Clinton Ave., 
North. 


SHEED & WARD. $3 


By Ronald Knox 


plus the geographical spread of the stores, gives a good 
view of Catholic reading habits. Appreciation for the 
service can best be shown by patronizing the stores. 


ST. LOUIS, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South 
Broadway. 


ST. PAUL, E. M. Lohmann Co., 413-417 Sib- 
ley St. 
SAN ANTONIO, Pioneer Church Supplies, 425 
ain Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO, The O’Connor Co., 317 Sut- 
ter St. 


SCRANTON, The Diocesan Guild Studios, 300 
Wyoming Ave. 


SEATTLE, Guild Book Shop, Inc., 1328 6th 
Ave. 


SEATTLE, The Kaufer Co., Inc., 1904 4th Ave. 


SOUTH BEND, Aquinas Library and Book 
Shop, 110 East La Salle Ave. 


SPOKANE, De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 10 
Wall St. 


— The Kaufer Co., 808 Richard 
t. 


VANCOUVER, Vancouver Church Goods, Ltd, 
431 Dunsmuir St. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., William J. Gallery Co. 
718 11 St., N. W. 

aren, Md., The Newman Book 

op. 

WHEELING, Harry D. Corcoran Co., 2129 
Market St. 

WICHITA, Catholic Action Bookshop, 114 
South Emporia. 

WINNIPEG, Can., F. J. Tonkin Co., 214 Ban- 
natyne Ave. 
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lagher. “The present work consists 
chiefly of long quotations from the let- 
ters of Baron de Stoeckl, the Russian 
Minister in Washington, whose repeti- 
tion soon becomes wearisome and 
leaves the reader aware long before 
the end that Russia’s friendship was 
due to self-interest and fear of Britain 
and France, and not to any regard for 
Lincoln or the Northern cause.” 





THE WORD 











“1 am the good shepherd. The good 
shepherd lays down his life for his 
sheep” (John 10:11; second Sunday 
after Easter). 


Our Lord’s words, “I am the good 
shepherd” involve much more than a 
beautiful metaphor. We may associ- 
ate them with a picture of Jesus car- 
rying the weary, frightened lamb upon 
His shoulders and feel a brief exhil- 
aration of spirit. But on the lips of the 
Saviour, the words have a profound 
and far-reaching meaning. 

In truth, when our Lord called Him- 
self the “Good Shepherd” on the oc- 
casion recounted by St. John, He was 
not speaking to a devoted group of His 
followers. He was addressing Pharisees 
with whom He had been in pointed 
conflict. “Blind guides,” as Christ 
called them (Matt. 23:16), they were 
leading the people away from the 
Kingdom of God. Jesus spoke to warn 
these false teachers of the evil they 
were causing and to give them a pat- 
tern for their conduct. 

The responsibility of a Palestinian 
shepherd was twofold. He had to look 
after the ordinary welfare of the flock, 
taking heed that the sheep were prop- 
erly sheltered, choosing their place of 
pasture and leading them out to graze 
there. The shepherd cared for his 
sheep. He also had to protect them 
from every sort of peril, especially 
from marauding thieves and from 
rapacious wolves. The shepherd fought 
for his sheep. 

Erring themselves by refusing to ac- 
cept the life-giving doctrine of Christ, 
the Pharisees were leading the people 
of Israel into barren pastures where 
there was no spiritual hope. Instead 
of combating the devil and the pride, 
the selfishness and the ignorance by 
which he was holding the common 
folk back from Jesus, these masters of 
Israel themselves reviled Jesus, denied 
His miracles, scorned His teachings 
and schemed to bring about His death. 

Our Lord goes directly to the heart 
of the difference between the Phar- 
isees and Himself, between the false 


and the genuine shepherd. The hire- 
ling, “whose own the sheep are not, 
. . . lees because he is a hireling, and 
has no concern for the sheep.” The 
Pharisees had grown to love the 
wealth and influence which their role 
as religious leaders brought them. But 
for the people as human beings cre- 
ated by God for eternal happiness, 
they had little care. 

But how well could Jesus call Him- 
self the Good Shepherd of the souls 
of men. He was to purchase those 
souls by shedding His own precious 
blood for their ransom. The hour 
when the chalice would be offered 
in the Cenacle in Jerusalem was even 
then drawing nigh. The shadow of 
Calvary already fell across His path. 

We whom Christ has made the 
modern shepherds of His little ones— 
today’s priests, parents and teachers— 
may well measure ourselves against 
the norm the Redeemer gives. For we 
also have a twofold obligation. We 
must watch over the ordinary develop- 
ment of the children given into our 
care, fostering their constant advance 
“in wisdom and age and grace before 
God and men.” We must also protect 


the young against every evil influence. 
In the godless and amoral civilization 
in which we are living, this means 
tireless vigilance and a courageous, 
uncompromising battle. 

We will be good shepherds in direct 
proportion to our unselfishness. To 
guide souls through the difficult ways 
of childhood and youth to maturity 
does not require brilliant intellect nor 
extraordinary talent. But it does de- 
mand Christlike devotion and self- 
sacrifice. We must be ready to “lay 
down our lives” for these precious 
souls—not on a cross on Calvary but 
every day in the drudgery of play- 
ground and classroom and home. 

Paut A. REED, S.J. 
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BATTLE CIRCUS has to do with the 
exploits and achievements of a Mash 
(Mobile Army Surgical Hospital) unit 
in the present Korean conflict. These 


MY PRAYERBOOK 
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Pocket Size 
Father F. X. 4x 59" 
Lasance 702 Pages 










FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


A Prayerbook for Use at Holy Mass and 
Cther Services and Devotions 


MOST POPULAR PRAYERBOOK IN ENGLISH 


¢ It is a complete Prayerbook 

* Its counsels and reflections are inspiring 
¢ Spiritual readings offer a literary treat 

* Recommended for the entire family 


* Clear, easy-to-read type 


ATTRACTIVE BINDINGS 
Red Edge 3.50 - Gold Edge 4.50 - Leather 6.00 





At your bookstore or from 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


6-8 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 


Boston 10 e@ Chicago 6 e Cincinnati 1 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher, send for our 
free, illustrated booklet titled To the Author in 
Search of a Publisher. It tells how we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your book, as we 
have done for hundreds of other writers. All sub- 
jects considered. New authors welcomed. Write 
today for Booklet CA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N.Y. 1 
In Calif.: 6356 Hollywood Blvud., Hollywood 28 
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(COLLEGE JUNIOR 
SEMINARY 
Affiliated with ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE) 


ATTENTION High School Students! 
“Come follow me.” Join Christ in the 
for the minds and souls of men. 
ortunities to become a missionary, 
.cher, preacher, parish priest, lay 
brother. Full information without obli- 
gation. WRITE today. 
Rev. E. P. GALLIGAN, S.S.E., Vocational Dir. 
ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, 
Wincoski 3, VERMONT 
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AFRICAN MISSION needs help. Two 
priests for 100,000 pagans. Area triple 
size of Massachusetts. Roman Catholic 
Mission, Arucha, Tanganyika Territory, 
East Africa. 





CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. 
Write for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, 
a 876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—514", 6”, 644" and 7”— 
$1.00. Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Free Samples, 
Mary Moore, Importer, Box 394 M, 
Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Smal! contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 














units, born of the constant search for 
ways to lower the mortality rate 
among battle casualties, are designed 
to move with the shifting battle front 
and to give surgical care to the criti- 
cally wounded at an unprecedented 
closeness to the front lines both in 
time and distance. The circus part 
of the title refers to the “big top” tech- 
niques in striking and pitching the 
unwieldy tent city and getting it 
transported speedily from place to 
place, which are employed by a top 
sergeant (Keenan Wynn) who used 
to be a foreman for Ringling Broth- 
ers. 

When the picture is dealing in semi- 
documentary fashion with logistical 
problems and the inspiring business of 
saving lives, it has some very effective 
moments. In between these, however, 
it is necessary to put up with a pain- 
fully coy and synthetic romance be- 
tween a cynical, matrimonially once- 
burned doctor (Humphrey Bogart) 
and a starry-eyed nurse (June Ally- 
son). The mixture consists of about 
two parts love to one part war, and 
in about the same ratio the film is 
more unpalatable than it is interest- 
ing. (MGM) 


OFF LIMITS casts Bob Hope, the 
devious planner with a genius for be- 
coming the victim of his own strate- 
gems, as a reluctant military police- 
man with a unique motive, complete 
with comic backfire, for enlisting in 
the Army. He was co-manager of a 
mentally and socially vacuous prize- 
fighter (Stanley Clements) whose 
promising career was threatened by 
greetings from Uncle Sam. To protect 
his investment and fulfil the neces- 
sary function of nursemaid, Hope 
volunteered at the same time, only 
to have his protégé rejected for psy- 
chological unfitness. 

Following this misadventure, he be- 
comes involved with an ingenious 
buck private (Mickey Rooney), who 
has a capacity for doglike devotion 
and an ambition to become a cham- 
pion boxer, with the lad’s improbably 
glamorous aunt (Marilyn Maxwell), 
who regards prize-ring habitués as the 
lowest form of animal life, and with 
a wonderfully fatuous sergeant (Eddie 
Mayehoff), endowed with a Napo- 
leonic complex and a word-for-word 
knowledge of the Army manual. 

Most of this has a familiar and 
mechanical ring, as has the hero’s ul- 
timate- backhanded triumph over the 
obstructing forces of both the Army 
and the underworld. Still it is harm- 
less and diverting, in a lowbrow way, 
for the family. (Paramount) 


JEOPARDY has a frighteningly simple 
and believable premise. A man 
(Barry Sullivan), vacationing with his 
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wife (Barbara Stanwyck) and young 
son (Lee Aaker) on an isolated stretch 
of the Mexican coast, is inextricably 
pinned to the beach by the collapse 
of a rotting pier. Approximately four 
hours remain before the rising tide 
will engulf him. To obtain help be. 
fore this time elapses is the almost 
impossible task facing the wife. 
Director John Sturges invests this 
terrifying situation with a wealth of 
homely, circumstantial detail. The re. 
sult is a suspense melodrama with the 
rare virtue of seeming to happen to 
ordinary people and to derive from 
everyday life. Scenarist Mel Dinellj 
impairs this effect and rather muddies 
the waters by making the man whom 
the wife comes upon in her quest for 
assistance a fugitive American criminal 
(Ralph Meeker) with a chilling apti- 
tude and relish for his chosen career, 
This unlikely and unlovely charac. 
ter displays a lustful interest in the 
heroine, a practical interest in her car 
as a means of escape and no interest 
whatsoever in playing the role of life- 
saver. Eventually he proves to have a 
spark of finer feeling and also enough 
of the American male’s traditional 
mechanical ingenuity to cap an un- 
pretentious thriller with a visually 
fascinating application of a few laws 
of physics. (MGM) 
Morra WatsH 





THEATRE 








HORSES IN MIDSTREAM. With 
Cedric Hardwicke and Lili Darvas co- 
starred in the leading roles, it can be 
truthfully reported that the production 
at the Royale does not suffer from a 
deficiency in superior acting. It can 
be further stated that Diana Lynn, 
co-starred with Sir Cedric and Miss 
Darvas, and Carol Goodner, in a sup- 
porting role, are amply persuasive in 
their assignments. Scott Forbes, how- 
ever, is either miscast or misdirected 
in the role of a lecherous vagabond. 
As a_ love-em-and-leave-em _ lady 
killer, he has the impetuous ardor of 
the septuagenarian janitor of a con- 
valescent home. 

Gilbert Miller and Donald Oen- 
slager are the producers, and the lat- 
ter has designed an ingenious set that 
combines the intimacy of a living room 
with a lovely vista of sunny beach and 
blue sea. Mr. Hardwicke’s direction, 
except in the instance of Mr. Forbes, 
is straightforward and competent. 

All those worthy performances and 
production skills, however, are largely 
wasted on trite, hackneyed and flimsy 
dramatic material. The thesis of An- 
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drew Rosenthal’s comedy is that the 
partners in common-law unions are 
sometimes more compatible and hap- 
pier than couples joined in wedlock 
by Church and State—a proposition no 
experienced observer of life would 
deny. The leading characters are a 
former New England banker and a 
French novelist who have been living 
in illicit companionship for thirty 
years. Nothing disturbs the serenity of 
their love until the banker’s grand- 
daughter, whom he has never heard 
of, discovers their hideaway on the 
island of Elba and wangles an invita- 
tion to live with them awhile. 

What follows is rather murky, but 
one gathers that granddaughter’s un- 
heralded appearance quickens grand- 
father’s Puritan conscience, while the 
latter’s free and easy love-life appeals 
to the girl so strongly that she accepts 
it as a pattern for her own attitude 
toward love and marriage. When she 
proposes to take up living with a man 
who is already married, however, 
grandfather objects; but, since he is 
unrepentant of his own unconven- 
tional way of life, his opposition does 
not carry a great deal of weight. When 
persuasion fails, grandfather wins a 
temporary advantage by resorting to 
trickery. Convinced that her paramour 
is a cad, the girl promises to consider 
both sides of the matter before making 
up her mind. 

Although the final curtain descends 
with loose ends flying in all directions, 
her decision, if a cliché may be ex- 
cused, is a foregone conclusion. Her 
grandfather and his mistress are warm, 
humorous and ingratiating, while her 
mother, who represents New England 
respectability, is as cold and tight as 
iceberg lettuce, an obvious sourpuss 
and probably a prude. Confronted 
with a choice between the deceptive 
felicity of outlaw love and the disci- 
pline of marriage, she is practically 
forced to choose the former. 

It may be that the author did not 
intend to portray departure from the 
moral code as more attractive than 
adherence to it. Nevertheless that is 
what his comedy implies. By subtract- 
ing duty and responsibility from mar- 
riage, he has augmented the moral il- 
literacy already too prevalent in the 
world, TueEorpHiLus Lewis 


cups of black American coffee, he 
submitted to some of my blunt ques- 
tions about our two countries and 
granted me his first authorized inter- 
view in the United States. Members 
of Congress, the U. S. State Depart- 
ment and America readers should 
find his replies and comments, par- 
ticularly about the “Voice of America,” 
highly interesting. 

Father Crusz, who is a graduate ot 
London University, speaks English 
with a slight British-Singhalese accent. 
He has been a guest artist on broad- 
casts for the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, Radio Eireann, Brussels, 
Hilversum, Switzerland and Vatican 
Radio, to mention only a few. In ad- 





dition to teaching in St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, Colombo, he is director of Radio 
Ceylon’s “Catholic Hour.” By obtain- 
ing tapes of Bishop Sheen’s radio 
talks and by airing especially tran- 
scribed programs by Hollywood stars 
such as Bing Crosby and Loretta 
Young, Father Crusz has made his 
religious program one of the island’s 
most popular radio shows. 

There are only about a half-million 
Catholics in Ceylon in a total popula- 
tion of some 7 million, but sixty per 
cent of the residents have radio re- 
ceivers and there are numerous com- 
munity listening centers in the vil- 
lages, where individuals are often too 
poor to own their own sets. Catholics, 
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Massachusetts 


y 
oe CRANWELL 
A Catholic Camp for Boys 7-14 
Under leadership of Jesuit Fathers 
Offers a well-rounded program of recrea- 
tion and cultural activities, Ideally located 
in heart of Berkshires on scenic 400- 
acre estate. Featuring riding, swimming, 
golf, Private 9-hole course. Also base- 
ball, tennis, crafts, fishing, trips. Altitude 
1250 ft.; 140 miles from Y. and 
Boston. Modern equipment. Nurse. Also 

winter school, grades 8 through 12. 
For catalog write 
Rev. D. Augustine Keane, S.J. 
Cranwell School, Box 426 Lenox, Mass. 
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DOMINICAN CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 


Catholic Camp, resident chaplain, 7-17 years. 
5 age groups, Kelleys Island, O., on Lake 
Erie. Different, individual, life-lasting in- 
fluence, all sports, $150, eight weeks. Catalog. 
CAMP DIRECTOR 
13541 Gould Avenue 
Dearborn, Michigan 
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Rev. Noel Crusz, O.M.I., a native 
Ceylonese priest who is a world-trav- 
eled authority on international radio 
broadcasting, surprised me by refus- 
ing a cup of Ceylon tea. But, over two 


New York 
Our LADY OF LOURDES 


for Girls 


CAMP ACADIA for Boys 


Separate camps, one mile apart. For boys 
6-16 and girls 6-18. 1,600 acres on two 
private lakes in Catskill Mts. 47th year. 
Riding, Sailing, Swimming, Tennis, Base- 
ball, Fishing, Dramatics, Trips, Arts and 
Crafts, etc. Excellent staff and equipment. 
Resident priests, doctor and nurses, Fee 
$400. Catalog. 

Rev. James V. Hart, President 
Write to: Rev. Vincent L. Clyne 
472-L. West 142 St., New York 31 











Pennsylvania 


-—TEGAWITHA 


Catholic Camp for Girls 


On sunny top of the Poconos. 800 
acres on private lake. All land sports, 
swimming, riding, dancing, dramat- 
ics, crafts, Junior and Senior groups. 
Private chapel on grounds, 36th year. 
Directors: Mrs. James P. Lynch and 
Mrs. William M. Lynch. 


CATALOG: 
Camp Tegawitha, Box A, 
Tobyhanna, Pa. 











New Hampshire 





CAMP NOTRE DAME 


IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
AGES 6 TO 16 


BOYS 


NAMASCHAUG 


LAKE SPOFFORD 
$225 for season; $130 per month 








G 
$250 for season; $140 per month 





GIRLS 


SPRUCELAND 
RANITE LAKE 





Resident Chaplain and Registered Nurse at Each Camp—Physician in Attendance. Balanced Meals— 
Finest Equipment—Beautiful waterfronts—Mature Supervision. Transportation included in all Fees. 
JOHN E. CULLUM (Boys) 
MR. and MRS. L. T. FELL (Girls) 
Camp Notre Dame, Capitol Building, Union City, New Jersey 

Phone UNion 3-3840 — if no answer Call UNion 5-7178 


For Booklet Write 
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whether the USIS originates them or 

' not. I believe the commercial service 
may eventually close down because 
so many people object to what they 
call ‘Superman stuff’ on it.” 

“What about the content of the 
actual Voice programs?” I queried. 
“Do you approve of it?” 

“The Voice has never yet attuned 
itself to the psychology or the tem- 
perament of the East,” declared Father 
Crusz. “Its programs should have a 
less materialistic viewpoint. The 
Eastern listener should be told that 
there are spiritual and religious values 
in the United States, an interest in 
something other than dollars and in- 
dustry. At present, they get the im- 
pression that America is largely ag- 
nostic or atheistic.” 

“The United States,” he continued, 
“could make a great contribution to 
the East in the field of agriculture, 
also. Ceylon’s soil, for instance, is more 
fertile than Australia’s, and our people 
could be taught your modern methods 
of farming. More broadcasts along 
tha’ ‘ine are needed.” 

Finally, I asked Father Crusz about 
the two new powerful short-wave 
transmitters installed on the island by 
the United States with the permission 
of the Ceylonese Government and 
completed last December, but not yet 
in use. 

“Our location is the finest in the 
East,” he replied. “Our short-wave 
broadcasts are heard throughout Asia 
and Africa, and in Europe as far away 
as Ireland. We are on a direct beam 
to Moscow; and the new Voice trans- 
mitters would be powerful propagan- 
da weapons for the West. As a free 
and independent nation, Ceylon in- 
sists on the right to censor all broad- 
casts made from the island, and I 
understand that is why the United 
States has not gone ahead with the 
plan. But I think the point is largely 
a theoretical one. I feel that in prac- 
tice there would be little actual cen- 
sorship. On the other hand, it would 
be very unfortunate if your Govern- 
ment lost the opportunity to beam its 
message behind the Iron Curtain from 
Ceylon . . . and there is some danger 
of that happening.” 

I must have shown my surprise. 
“Yes,” he continued, “if your Con- 
gressional committees continue to an- 
tagonize, I’m afraid the Voice might 
be asked to pack up and get out. And 
yet there is no place in the Orient as 
suitable as Ceylon for their purpose.” 

“You would urge the United States, 
then, to accept Ceylon’s censorship?” 
I asked. 

“If they don’t,” said Father Crusz, 
“they can’t use the transmitters.” He 
paused to emphasize the point. 
“Theyll be throwing dollars down 
the drain.” Wiit1am A. CoLEMAN 
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District of Columbia 
TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A Cathelic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College. 





Maryland 
MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 





Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Aceredited by the Middle States Association ef 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science Degrees, Liberal Arts, Teacher Training, 
Nursing, Medical Technol and Busi 








COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
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North Charles 8t., Baltimore, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for 
Women, conducted by the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame. Courses leading to B.A. de- 
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Literature, Sciences, Music, Social Studies, 
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including Swimming. 
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Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 


Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
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Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 
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A Jesuit School for Beys 
Grades 8-12 


Outstanding academic training under 
eed Fathers. Excellent college record. 
deally located on 400-acre estate im heart 
of Berkshires. All modera uipment. 
New gymnasium. Private golf course. 
complete sports program. Skiing. Elev. 
1,250 ft. Also summer camp. 


For catalog write 
Rev. D. AUGUSTINE KEANE, 8.j. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





Adrian IV and Ireland 

Eprror: Rev. Daniel J. O'Kelly, in 
your Correspondence tor March 21, 
states that Prof. Edmund Curtis of 
Trinity College, Dublin, accepts as 
genuine the Bull of Adrian IV making 
a “donation” of Ireland in 1155 to 
Henry II of England. This is true, but 
Professor Curtis also says (History of 
Ireland, p. 45): “Whether this dona- 
tion is genuine or not is one of the 
great questions of history.” He accepts 
the Bull as genuine on the authority of 
Giraldus Cambrensis, whose Conquest 
of Ireland, written in 1188, gives the 
only version of the Bull that we have. 
In a footnote (p. 56) the Professor 
adds that there is no original or copy 
of the Bull in the papal archives. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica (14th 
ed.) calls Cambrensis’ history of the 
conquest “strongly prejudiced” i.e., in 
favor of the Normans. 

Patrick J. MULLANEY 

New York, N. Y. 


Religious Christmas cards 
Epiror: There is one facet of the 
Christmas-card problem to which Bil- 
lee Eckert Martin gives but a slight 
nod in her March 21 article. Contrary 
to what she states, the choice of re- 
ligious Christmas cards of rare beauty 
and distinction at remarkably low 
prices is virtually nonexistent. The 
average inexpensive religious cards on 
the market are gaudy, inartistic, poor- 
ly printed reproductions of devout 
scenes. 

I tee] that the average family can- 
not afford the cards which properly 
dignify the Holy Family; and so they 
fall back on the usual inexpensive 
Christmassy ones. Of the 200 or more 
my family received last Christmas, 
only one seemed both religious and 
inexpensive. I asked the friend who 
sent it where she had got it from. She 
had ordered her cards, which cost 
60¢ a dozen, from a catalog received 
in the mail from a firm on the West 
Coast. Obviously this firm does not 
have its cards readily available on the 
general market. 

I have noticed in comparing two 
cards of identical quality that a re- 
ligious card is usually higher-priced 
than its secular counterpart. Some 
publishers seem to want to cash in on 
people’s desire for religious cards. 

Might I make the following sugges- 
tion? Send each person on your Christ- 
mas list a twopenny postcard saying 
that the money you would ordinarily 
spend for cards is being donated to 
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some worthy charity. There you haye 
the true spirit of Christmas, not a com. 
mercial exploitation of this great day, 

Baltimore, Md. Vaxur M. Ryan 


The American South 

Eprror: Your decision to emphasize 
the South and its resources in your 
March 28 issue is in keeping with 


your excellent policy of considering | 
the news from a Catholic standpoint, 


However, the articles chosen were 
quite cursory, and the American 
South, which gave the symposium its 
title, could hardly be adequately de. 
scribed by such harmless reports. 
In his book Southern Politics, V. 0, 
Key says that the primary axis about 
which the South spins is the Negro 
question. So descriptions of a sum. 
mer’s mission-school experience, or of 
the success of a New Orleans indus. 
trial-relations institute, or a recitation 
of God’s gifts to the South, are nota 
probing of the complete South. 
Baltimore, Md. D. J. 


Eprror: James Henry’s Feature “X” 
in your March 28 issue is an excellent 
article. Its description of a colored 


shanty-town is vivid and _ realistic, 


Too seldom are we forced t> face the 
horror of the living conditions of the 
American Negro. Often we concem 
ourselves with other social problems 
and completely overlook the obvious 
and critical one of “these unsightly 
growths on the ground’—homes of 
men. 

Please continue to publish forceful 
articles such as Mr. Henry’s. They 
will help to bring about in our country 
the unity that ensures strength. 

D1aNE ANDERSON 

Winona, Minn. 


Neighborhood decay 

Epitor: On behalf of an organization 
composed of persons professionally 
and personally interested in housing 
activities and urban problems, may I 
express our appreciation of James C. 
Downs two thoughtful articles (Am. 
1/31 and 2/7) on urban decay? Your 
editorial comment on the articles 
(2/7) rightly focuses attention on the 
local level of responsibility. 

Mr. Downs and America are to be 
sincerely commended for so adequate- 
ly outlining a grave social problem 
and indicating available means for its 
solution. 

Joun A. McDermott, Secretary 

Catholic Housing Council 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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